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TERMS—TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
THREE DOLLARS WHEN NOT PAID IN ADVANCE, 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1861. { VoL. XXXL. NO. 6.—WHOLE NO. 1609 


For the Presbyterian. 


KIND WORDS AND DEEDS. 


It was a raw November day. The cold, 
keen wind, came down the narrow street, 
whirling the dry leaves high in air. The 
sky was overcast, and some drops of rain 
gave token of the approaching storm. A 
few friends had met at the house of my 
aunt that morning, to pass an hour in read- 
ing and prayer, as was their custom, and 
one or two remained to chat about the 
times. The door-bell rang, and a stranger 
entered the hall. “He was a Federal sol- 
dier—a fioe, manly-looking, young fellow,” 
said my aunt. ‘His face was browned by 
exposure; his eye clear and intelligent; 
his clothes faded, and worn, and torn. 
stood erect before me, and there was an 
honest, sturdy look about him, pleasing to 
see.” 

‘«;And were you not uneasy to see a 
strange soldier in your house?” said I, for 
my aunt is a quiet, timid, little woman. 

«¢No,” said she. ‘I looked true in his 
face, and I did not feel afraid of him, and 
I asked him his business.” 

He hesitated a moment. ‘ Madam,” 
said he, ‘I passed up this street, and I do 
not know why I should stop at this house 
rather than any other, but I am cold and I 
suffer, and I said to myself, I will ask for 
help here.” 

‘6A beggar?” said I. 

‘¢No,” said she. ‘I thiok not. 
did not see him.” 

s¢sMy regiment,” said he, ‘has to-day 
been suddenly called to the wars. I have 
no time to write home, and I have no mo- 
ney.” 

ss] have many near and very dear friends 
among the people whom you are going to 
fight,” said my auot. ‘Perhaps you may 
meet some of them, and kill them.” 

My aunt is a Virginian by birth, and I 
think that one born in Virginia never, un- 
der any circumstances, forgets that peculiar 
privilege. I do not think she is a seces- 
sionist, but I am sure she wishes the war 
waa over. 

He looked at her steadily, and said that 
he fought for his country, and should do 
his duty. «But I trust, lady, that it will 
not be my fate to injure any that you love. 
We should all be brothers, and I would 
that we were,” and he turned to the door. 

My aunt’s heart was touched. « Will 
you wait a moment, sir, please?”’ said she, 
and she went up stairs. Presently she re- 
turned, with a pair of thick, lambs’ wool, 
knit drawers, nearly new. The very look 
of them suggested warmth and comfort. 
husband is not at home,” said she, 


You 


- but he will not object, when I tell what I 
have done with them.” 


I thought of the constantly recurring ag- 
gravation of a mismatched pair of woollen 
drawers, which will never shrink or wear 
alike, but I said nothing. 

He thanked her, and said he should re- 
member her goodness, in the long cold 
nights, when he was keeping guard on the 
banks of the deep, great river whither he was 
bound. He then stopped a moment, looked 
wistfully at her, and said, in a low voice, 
that her great kindness had tempted him to 
ask a favour. He hada mother, in a dis- 
tant city, who loved him dearly. He must 
leave in a few hours, and could not write. 
Would the lady write to his mother, and 
tell her that he was well, and had been in 
need and had found kindness? He was 
her only-son, and it would comfort ber. 

«He might not have been a beggar,” 
said I. 

«<No,” said my aunt, shaking her head 
decidedly. ‘He certainly was not. You 
should have seen him. You don’t know 
how I began to pity him.” 

So she took the address of his mother, 
and said she would write for him, and ask- 
ed if she could do any thing more for him. 

ssLady,” said he, «I could not ask for 
more, but I am as you see me,” and he 
opened his coat. Beneath it was a thread- 
bare, tattered remnant of a grey shirt—no- 
thing else. The little woman instinctively 
shivered with cold to see it. ‘Will you 
wait a moment, please?” said she hastily, 
and again she went aloft, this time return- 
ing with a shirt, the match of the drawers. 
She gave it to him, and said, softly, that 
she hoped he would not be cold any more. 

The soldier took it, and looked at her 
a moment—turned partly aside, and his 
fingers moved nervously in the soft gar- 
ment; moved asif about to speak—stopped 
again—then said, slowly, ‘‘God bless you, 
lady,” and went out of the door. 

«God bless you,” said my aunt, ‘and 
make you a good man’’—and he was gone. 
«¢ It was wonderful!”’ said I, musingly. 

«¢ My dear,” said she, “any one would 
have done the same; a Christian could do 
no less.” 

And she was right. The second divine 
command of our Lord and Master, to love 
one another, is something more than a 
Christian duty. Deep in the human breast 
lies that impulse common to all, and which 
makes kindred of all mankind—the in- 
stinct to pity the weak, to clothe the naked, 
and to feel for suffering. i 

«<I thought over the matter a few days,” 
said she, ‘‘and my husband having no ob- 
jection, I wrote to the address he had 
given me.” 


The old lady here laid aside her spec- 
tacles and her knitting, and fell into a 
reverie. The shades of evening had gra- 
dually fallen around us, as we sat and 
talked. By the dim light of the fire, I 
could just see her figure as she sat in her 
chair. I could hear the ticking of the 
clock in the next room sound clearly 
through the parlours. 

«And did you ever hear from your 
letter ?” 

She started with a sigh, nodded her 
head, took a letter from her work-basket, 
and laid it in her lap. 

«¢She was a widow,” said my aunt, laying 
her hand upon the letter. . “She had 
buried seven children, and George was all 
left her in the world to care for. She said 
that my letter was received just as she was 
going to church. She knew no one in 
Baltimore to write to her but George, and 
this was not his writing; this was a strange 
writing. §he trembled with a dreadful 
fear. She thought of him sick, and per- 
haps dead, or wounded and suffering, and 
among strangers—and she could not open 
the letter; so she put it in her Bible, and 
went on to church, weeping as she went. 
Then she went home to her ¢hamber, and 
placing the letter before her, she kneeled 
down and prayed that the God of the 
widow would be merciful to her, and not 
leave her childless and desolate. And she 
rose up and opened her letter, and there 
she read that her boy was not dead, but 
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was well, and had been in want, and had 
fallen among good, kind friends, and had 
been clothed and comforted. God had 
been merciful to her, and she prayed that 
He would also remember the kind stranger 
in the hour of her need, and bless her as 
she had been blessed.” 

«¢ And so he was not a beggar, after all,” 
said I. 

My aunt looked at me, but said no- 
thing, and gently replaced the letter in the 
basket; and as she did so, I think I sawa 
tear fall upon it. q- &. &. 

Baltimore, Dec., 1861. 
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For the Presbyterian. 


BUT FOR A MOMENT. 


2 cor. 1v. 17. 
But for a moment is our light affliction, 
And hope can cheer its gloom; 
Each grief has a peculiar benediction— 
The rod will surely bloom. 


O, let not sorrow, then, be idly seeming 
The blight of life’s few years; 

For hope, with brightest iridescence gleaming, 
Is the glad fruit of tears. 


But for a moment would be cares and crosses, 
Though life with them were fraught; 

To that eternity which all engrosses, 
The things of time are naught! 


When God sends messengers of grief to try us, 
_ And show our need of him, 
Evangels of a better life stand by us, 
To light our pathway dim. 


But fora moment! Let us then endeavour, 
Relying on His grace, 

To bear the cross with patience, mindful ever 
That soon our toil will cease; 


That soon our days of weeping will be ended, 
And we shall reach the goal; | 
That heaven, where joy and love are sweetly 
blended— 


The Sabbath of the soul. — A. H. F. 


For the 
A WANT. 


Lanaska, Bucks Co., Nov. 22, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—A great want in our 
Sabbath-schools is a suitable music-book. 
All the books that I have access to are 


written in Greek; the tunes are excellent, 


but the children cannot learn them, except 
by imitation. About four is all I can get 
my scholars to understand in a season, and 
that only after very much practice; only a 
portion of them can teach them at all. 
The Psalmodist, in character, was a great 
relief; many can sing well from it, that 
could not learn a tune without a preceptor. 
A Sabbath-school book, in character, would 
be of vastly greater importance; with it I 
could learn my scholars to read notes as 
readily as their ABC’s. There is scarcely 
any difference between teaching a child his 
A B C’s from letters all of one shape, and 
learning them to sing by notes all of one 
shape. When a little boy, I learned to 
sing in Smith and Little’s book, and could 
sing correctly, without a teacher, any piece 
in the book, long before I had acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the science of music 
to be able to sing correctly from round 
notes. I do hope that a suitable book, 
written in character as the Psalmodist, will 
be provided before another season rolls 
round. Many will object to this, I know; 
but let such use the old books, if they pre- 
fer; but as by far the larger number out 
in the country cannot use the old books 
with profit, let us have a new one. 

Messrs. Editors, will you be kind enough 
to bring this matter prominently before 
your readers at as early a day as conve- 
nient; in so doing, you will confer a great 
favour on many Sabbath-school 

TEACHERS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


The Synod of Missouri and the Assembly. 


Messrs. Editors—The Synod of Missouri 
stood adjourned to meet in Palmyra in 
October. A quorum not being in attend- 
ance, the members present adjourned to 
meet in Mexico the following month. The 
object of this latter meeting was to {fill 
vacancies in, and secure a quorum of the 
Board of Trustees of Westminster College. 
We met at Mexico on Wednesday, the 
6th of November. By Thursday morning 
there were thirty-one members present, and 
Synod proceeded to the election of Trus- 
tees. The Board met that same day, and 
continued its sessions daily and nightly 
until Monday evening at nine o'clock. 
The Synod having but little business be- 
fore it, took recess from time to time, that 
the members might attend upon the ses- 
sions of the Board. As soon as the Board 
adjourned on Monday night, the Synod 
was called together to finish any little 
remaining business, and then adjourn. We 
were all tired, and anxious to get to our 
lodging-places. What is more, some of us 
I know had been greatly perplexed with 
the business of the Board, and were in no 
fit mood, at that late hour, to consider any 
thing of importance. The brother who 
had been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Minutes of the Assembly 
was a member of the Board of Trustees, 
and consequently had not the time to pre- 
pare such a paper as it would have been 
proper for the Synod to adopt. He 
penned, evidently in haste, and introduced, 
just as we were thus on the eve of adjourn- 
ment, the following:—« Resolved, That the 
action of the General Assembly in May 
last, in relation to the political condition 
of the country, was unscriptural, uncon- 
stitutional, unwise, and unjust; and we, 
therefore, solemnly protest against it, and 
declare it of no binding force whatever 
upon this Synod, or upon the Presbyterian 
Church within our bounds.” This was 
put to the house without debate, and no 
one voted against it. I felt that it was not 
such a paper as we ought to adopt, and 
that it would probably be misunderstood, 
and do harm. But my weariness, and 
a slight headache, and anxiety to get 
through, led me neither to say any thing, 
or do any thing. I simply did not vote at 
all. That there were others who felt and 
acted as I did, I have some reason to be- 
lieve. I have ever since regretted, how- 
ever, that I did not oppose the resolution. 
For, (1,) I do think it is too severe in tone 
and spirit, and not properly respectful to 
the superior court. (2) Being wholly on 
one side, it is calculated to produce the 
erroneous impression that the Synod sym- 
pathizes with the course pursued by our 
Southern brethren in rending our beloved 
Church. Possibly some of our number 
do desire to go with them io that work; 
but, I think, not the Synod. It is my 
candid conviction that the action of the 
Assembly was in form unconstitutional ; 
and no one regretted that action more than 
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the ground of schism is, in my humble 
judgment, a fearful sin in the sight of 
God. And that the Synod of Missouri 
have no thought of committing that sin is 
evident from the fact, that even those same 
thirty-one at Mexico did unanimously (00 
one voting against), during the first part 
of our sessions too, appoint a Committee to 
correspond with the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Missions at Louisville, to 
ascertain whether any missionary funds 
can be secured from them for our field. 
In case Louisville cannot aid us, then our 
Committee were instructed to write to the 
Board in Philadelphia, and ask that the 
Synod of Missouri be taken under their 
care. (3.) Our churches in Missouri, both 
ministers and people, are divided in senti- 
ment with respect to the action of the As- 
sembly, and I do think it was unwise in the 
Synod to throw the smallest apple of dis- 
cord into the midst of them. We had 
trouble enough before. 

As soon as I had a little time for reflec- 
tion, I regretted very much the action of 
the Synod, believing that it would do 
harm; and I did hope that the resolution 
would fall asleep upon the records, and 
never see the light of day. And but for 
its publication, you would never have been 
troubled with this explanation. 

A. P. ForMAN. 

Hannibal, Mo., Dec. 5, 1861. 


Does Religion Make People Meat 


The drift of this question will be per- 
ceived as we proceed. At a meeting of a 
certain church, an effort was made to obtain 
subscriptions to defray current expenses for 
the ensuing year. After a number of the 
brethren had subscribed, a member who 
had recently joined the church, and, (if we 
recollect aright,) from motives of delicacy, 
had not been called upon for a subscription, 
said, ‘Put me down for fifty dollars.” 
‘That is more than we expect from you, 
brother,” said one, “none of us is giving 
more than forty.’”’ ‘ Well,” he replied, 
‘sput me down for fifty; [ can pay that, 
and save money by the operation.” 

How so?” 

«;Why,” he replied, “before I was con- 
verted, I spent a much larger sum annually 
in amusements and indulgences, that I, 
shall participate in no longer; and as reli- 
gion will be a great gain to me pecuniarily, 
as well as spiritually, I feel it my duty to 
contribute liberally to the Church. J don’t 
believe in religion making a man mean.” 

The remarks of this brother suggest the | 
question, whether there is not a great want ' 
of gratitude manifest in the conduct of , 
some professors of religion. It is no exag- | 
geration to say, that many persons owe all 
their temporal prosperity to the fact of their 
conversion. Prior to that their habits were 
such as kept them poor, and would have 
kept them poor to the end. Subsequently, 
many would have been in their graves, 
with a blight on their memory, ere this, 
but for the grace of God, in turning them 
from transgression to obedience by the in-' 
strumentality of his Church. But being 
made ‘new creatures,” they commenced a 
life in which old things are left behind; 
and, in consequence, realize an improve- 
ment in reputation, social standing, health, 
pecuniary resources, and every thing dear 
to man in this world and the next. Surely, 
if such persons are deficient in charity to the 
Church, they have “left their first love,” 
or have been most imperfectly instructed 
in their duty. 

«¢You do too much,” said the wife of a 
liberal Christian to her husband. ‘Never 
say that,’”’ he replied; ‘think of what we 
were before I became a Christian.” It will 
do us all good to think of what we were. 
Nothing is more productive of humility and 
gratitude, than to look unto the rock from 
which we were’ hewn, and the hole of the 
pit from which we were digged.— Methodist 
Protestant. 


A Fact in regard to Washington, never 
before published. 


Any thing relating to the life of Washing- 
ton, possesses great interest for the world; 
and this is especially the case in regard to 
facts illustrating his religious character. 
An intelligent and accomplished gentleman 
of the old-school, has just related to the 
writer a little incident well worthy of pre- 
servation. That we might give it with 
perfect accuracy, he has kindly written it 
down in these words:—“ Colonel Clement 
Biddle, of Philadelphia, whom I have heard 
again and again describe the scene, was 
Quarter-Master General to Washington, and 
was constantly with him during the revolu- 
tionary war. He and his lady, when I 
knew them, belonged to the Society of 
Friends, and were two of the best and most 
agreeable persons I have ever been ac- 
quainted with. He stated that the passage 
of the Delaware was extremely difficult, 
and attended with much danger and suffer- 
ing to the troops. Colonel Biddle was at 
General Washington’s side, when an officer 
rode up, informing him of the surrender of 
the Hessians. The General immediately 
reined up his horse and stopped, and rais- 
ing his eyes and hands to heaven, was for 
some moments engaged in prayer and 
thanksgiving, and then proceeded to join 
the troops. Colonel Biddle, who was him- 
self one of the best men I have ever known, 
always closed his statements by saying that 
it was the sublimest scene he had ever wit- 
nessed. In my long intercourse with this 
gentleman, I never heard him speak of 
Washington otherwise than as one possess- 
ing the highest Christian character. Mrs. 
Biddle was the constant associate of Mrs. 
Washington, and thus had the best oppor- 
tunities of knowing the private as well as 
the public character of the General, and 
she always spoke of him in the most 
exalted terms.’”’— Calendar. | 


THE PREACHER AND THE BIBLE. 


Constant perusal and reperusal of the 
Scriptures is the great preparation for 
preaching. You get good even when you 
know it not. This is one of the most ob- 
servable differences between old and young 
theologians. ‘Give attendance to read- 
ing.” 
Go to the Bible as a fund, not so much 
of premises as conclusions. 

Cut off superfluous studies. 
to the Bible. 


Come back 
This rings in my ears as 
years go on. Consider all past studies as 
so much discipline. Make Scripture the 
interpreter of Scripture. 

The very best preparation for extempore 
discourse is textual knowledge. Luther 
says truly:—‘ Bonus textwarius est bonus 


myself. But to make so small a matter | 


theologus.’’— Alexander. 


MEASURE OF JESUS’ LOVE. 


BY REV. J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


‘Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
how he said, As the Father hath loved me, 
so have I loved you.” John xv. 9. 

This is the most wondrous verse in the 
Bible. Who can sound the unimagined 
depths of that love which dwelt in the 
bosom of the Father from all eternity 
toward his Son? And yet here is the 
Saviour’s own exponent of his love toward 
his people! 

There is no subject more profoundly mys- 
terious than those mystic intercommunings 
between the first and second persons in the 
adorable Trinity before the world was. 
Scripture gives us only some dim and 
shadowy revelations regarding them—dis- 
tant gleams of light, and no more. Let 
one suffice. ‘‘ Then I was by Him, as one 
brought up with him, and I was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him.” 

We know that earthly affection is deep- 
ened and intensified by increased familiarity 
with its object. The friendship of yester- 
day is not the sacred, hallowed thing which 
years of growing intercourse have matured. 
If we may with reverence apply this test to 
the highest type of holy affection, what 
must have been that interchange of love 
which the measureless lapse of eternity had 
fostered—a love, moreover, not fitful, tran- 
sient, vascillating, subject to alterer nes 
and estranged looks—but pure, 
untainted, without one shadow of ti :! 


and sometimes entirely omitted. Careless- 
ness, too, induces a stereotyped closing of 
prayer thus:—‘ Pardon our many sins, and 
at last save us, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
In this, the pardon of our sins, our final 
salvation, our recognition of Christ as our 
Mediator, and the assertion of the truth of 
our desire that our requests may be granted, 
are flippantly hurried over, as if of no more 
importance than ‘yours respectfully,” at 
the end of a letter. 

«¢ Lord, teach us how to pray,” was the 
earnest request of the disciples. And when 
God teaches us how to pray, our requests 
are very different from what they are when 
offered in our own ignorance and blindness. 
We know not what to pray for as we ought. 
But the Spirit helpeth our infirmities; and 
we especially feel our need of his help in 
this. When the Spirit of God is in our 
hearts, we pray with earnestness and direct- 
ness for what we feel our need of. No de- 
sire then for circumlocution, or utterance 
of long words, merely to pass the time, but 
heartfelt supplications of needy souls, for 
blessings which we know God can, and will 
give.—Sunduy school Times. 


JESUS OUR EXAMPLE. 


Religion is constantly suffering from the 
, conduct of its professors. They do not put 
off the old man with his deeds, neither do 
they put on the new man, which, after 


And yet, listen to the words of Jes is , eae 

the Father hath loved me, so have ed | God, is created in righteousness and true 
you!’ It would have been infinit re | holiness. They profess to look to Christ 
than we had reason to expect if he - ‘d, | as a Saviour, but they do not take Christ 
‘As my Father hath loved angels “so for their example. But these things must 


I loved you.” But the love bo 
finite beings is an appropriate jt 
Long before the birth of time, or of worlds; 


that love existed. It was coeval with 
eternity itself. Hear how the two themes 
of the Saviour’s eternal rejoicing—the dove 
of his Father, and his love for sinners— 
are grouped together:— Rejoicing always 
before Him, and in the habitable part of 
his earth!” 


To complete the picture, we must take in | 
a counterpart description of the Father's 
love to us—‘ Therefore doth my Father | 
love me,” says Jesus in another place, | 


God had | 
d 


‘“‘because I lay down wy life!” 
an all-sufficiency in his own love—he neede 


not the taper-love of creatures to add to his ' 0 wafleeT let we ask, «How did Christ 


glory or happiness; but he seems to say, | 


that so intense is his love for us that he 
loves even his beloved Son more, (if infinite 
love be capable of increase, ) because he laid 
down his life for the guilty. It is regarding 
the redeemed it is said, shall res¢ in 
his love—he shall rejoice over them with 
singing.” 

In the assertion, ‘‘God is love,” we are 
left truly with no mere unproved averment 
regarding the existence of some abstract 
quality in the divine nature. ‘‘ Herein,” 
says an apostle, “perceive we the love’— 


it is added in our authorized version, ‘‘of . 


od,” but, as it hag been remarked, ‘our 
translators need not have added whose love, 
for there is but one such specimen” )— 
‘because he laid down his life for us.’ No 
expression of love can be wondered at after 
this. Ah, how miserable are our best affec- 
tions compared with his! ‘ Our love is but 
the reflection—cold as the moon; his is as 
the sun.”” Shall we refuse to love him more 
in return, who hath /irst loved, and so loved 
us Words of Jesus. 


PUBLIC PRAYER. 


The most common fault in public prayer 
is carelessness. A well-meaning brother 
commences to pray, without that careful 
weighing of thoughts and words which he 
would feel to be proper, if he were about 
to commence a speech. He utters words 
which may be expressive of his feelings, 
but which seem to fail to arouse that sym- 
pathy and unity of feeling which should be 
manifest in a praying congregation. The 
congregation may realize that he is leading 
in prayer, but they cannot realize it to such 
an extent as to follow him. His careless- 
ness leads him into the utterance of «4 suc- 
cession of stereotyped common-place say- 
ings, which a few moments of careful 
thought, before prayer, might cause him 
to avoid; not that these stereotyped sayings 
may not in themselves be good and desira- 
ble petitions, but that they have fallen so 
often on the ears of those who are being led 
in prayer, as to lose all that life and earnest- 
ness which should be the characteristics of 
every prayer offered to God. 

In public prayer we cannot be too earn- 
est; we cannot be too direct and pointed in 
our petitions ; and we need not be afraid of 
making our prayers too short. A very 
common error is to spin them out to such 
a length, that we may almost seem to think 
we shall be heard “for our much speaking.” 
Notice the earnestness and directness of the 
petitions in the Lord’s prayer; the publi- 
can’s prayer in the temple; Peter’s prayer 
when he was sinking; the prayer of the 
dying thief on the cross. Then compare 
them with some of the long-struvg prayers 
that we sometimes hear. Which are the 
best? 

During the last few years the introduc- 
tion of short prayers and short addresses in 
the daily prayer-meetings has greatly tended 
to the shortening of long prayers in Sunday- 
school andin pulpit. Christians have found 
that we may call on God for what we want, 
without stating all his attributes on each 
occasion, or mentioning all the circum- 
stances under which we have met together. 


There is still room for improvement in 


directness, shortness, and earnestness. For 
instance, while it is well to give thanks to 
God for all things, there is no occasion for 
beginning every prayer with the old for- 
mula of thanksgiving, ‘‘That thou hast 
spared our unprofitable lives to meet toge- 
ther in this place, where prayer is wont to 
be made, instead of cutting us off in the 
midst of our sins, as we most justly have 
deserved.”’ This may be well used occa- 
sionally. It is used toooften. Some other 
expressions may well be omitted. «May 
thy stately steppings be seen in our sanc- 
tuary,” is supposed by many to be in the 
Bible, and used as a sort of quotation. 
‘Temper the wind to the shorn lamb,” is 
another of the same kind. ‘We pray thee 
for all for whom it is our duty to pray,” 
seems a trouble-saving petition, put in to 
fill up, or to escape embarrassment. Some 
brethren indulge in statistical prayers, as 
‘¢Thou knowest, O Lord, that we desire to 
support the government,” &s. 
Announcements are frequently made in 
this way, which had better be made from 
the desk or pulpit in a legitimate manner. 
Sometimes a special object of prayer is 
mentioned, before the prayer, with the re- 
guest that he who leads in prayer will re- 
member it. In too many cases the prayer 
which follows is in behalf of almost every 
thing else, the special object being some- 
times alluded to parenthetically at the close, 


“eluedivided. He who died for our sins, 
oe n example that we should fol- 
: eps. Christ alone should be 
eo and likeness to him should 
our aim. We are only so far Christian- 


be 


ized as we are like Christ. He says, Learn 


of me.” Not only learn by my teaching, 


‘ but learn by my life. Do as ye see me do; 


act as ye see me act. The life of Jesus is 
the model after which the Holy Spirit works. 
As the Spirit of Christ, his work is to con- 
form us to Christ. And under his teaghing 
and assistance, it should be our daily aim 
to resemble Christ in our temper, disposi- 
tion, and general deportment. Am [called 


suffer?’ and then seek grace to suffer just 
as he did. Am I called to work for God? 
Let me ask, «‘ How did Christ work?” and 
then pray for grace, that I may work just 
as Jesus did. And so of all the rest, that 
my life may be a reflection of the life of 
Christ, and that in my conduct I may, in 
some degree, reproduce the conduct of the 
Lord Jesus. No one can tell how nearly 
he may be conformed to the life of Jesus, 
if he makes this his constant prayer and 
habitual aim. Grace can do wonders, and 
God giveth more grace. We are not now 
what we were once, and we may become 
very much more like to Jesus than we are 
now. Holy Spirit, make us just like our 
beloved Lord! 


DOCTRINE of ELECTION MADE EASY 

A gentleman said he wished the prayers 
of the meeting for a man who was awaken- 
ed, but who had great difficulties on the 
subject of election. He stumbled at all 
the passages in the word of Gid which set 
it forth. He was disposed to raise objec- 
tions, and could not understand it. Prayer 
was most earnestly desired for this carping 
objector, yet awakened sinner. 

A clergyman said he wished to relate 
an incident; it might relieve the mind of 
the objector. 

Once upon a time, in the South, there 
lived an old slave, whose name was Abra- 
ham; so he went by the name of Father 
Abraham. 

A rich white man came into the place 
where Abraham was employed, who was 
very profane, taking the name of Jesus in 
vain continually, cursing and swearing. 
The old slave kindly and respectfully re- 
quested him to desist, and not couple the 
-name of his Divine and glorious Saviour 
with profane words. 

The haughty white man wanted to know 
what right he had to dictate to him what 
terms he should use. 

‘¢ Massa,” said the black man, “I meant 
no harm and no disrespect; but I could not 
bear to hear you use the name of Jesus in 
that manner.” 

Some time after, the white man fell into 
great anxiety and trouble of mind. In 
his distress, he cast about to see who could 
guide him. He was troubled about this 
same doctrine of election. He bethought 
himself of Abraham. He thought if there 
was an honest man any where, Abraham 
must be that man. He resolved to go and 
see him, and lay his case before him. So 
he went to the place, and inquired where 
Father Abraham'was. They told him he 
was in the field. Into the field he went, 
and revealed to Abrabam his great trouble. 
‘‘ Besides all this,” said the planter, «I 
have great bewilderment on the subject of 
election, and I am especially troubled and 
stumble at that passage in Romans ix. 18: 
‘Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy, and whom he will, he harden- 
eth.’ I cannot understand it, how this can 

«¢Massa,”’ said Abraham, “you read too 
fast. In the beginning, when John came, 


is at hand;’ and when Christ came, he 
said, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.’ This is the beginning of the 
New Testament. Now, Massa, you have 
gone on too fast. You have got clear down 
into Romans. Go back to repentance in 
the gospels, and do that work up all right; 
and then, when you get down into Romans, 
’bout election, you fiad all easy.” 

«¢ Now,” continued the clergyman, ‘our 
anxious friend must go to repentance, and 
when he has experienced that, he will find 
no trouble about election.” 

«‘That’s my experience exactly,” said a 
sea-captain, rising, and speaking in a loud 
tone, as if he would be heard all over a 
ship, in a gale of wind. ‘That has been 
my experience exactly. When I was a 
little awakened, I was much troubled about 
election. But when [ had all my sails 
carried away in my convictions, and my 
ship on her beam-ends, [ forgot all about 
election, and cried to God for help; and he 
helped me, and saved me out of all my 
distresses. And when [ believed on Jesus, 
and gave all up to him, and welcomed him 
on board my old crazy craft, which was 
going to the bottom, to be the captain of 
my salvation, you may depend [ had no 
more trouble about election. I was glad 
enough there was such a doctrine, for if 
there had not been such luve and grace as 


ow, is my never-dyiog soul. 


| you. 


he said, ‘ Repent, for the kingdom of heaven » 


electing love and grace, what would have 
become of a poor sioner like me? I was 


glad to find that there was a Saviour to go 


to, who was determined to save me if I 
would put my trust in him; and I was re- 
joiced that by believing in him, I could 
make my calling and election sure. Let all 
sinners try as [ tried, and they will find 
election easy to be believed.”—Report of a 
Daily Prayer-Meeting. 


I HAVE NEGLECTED MY SOUL. 


A minister of the gospel, in the neigh- | 


bourhood of London, was sent for one tem- 
pestuous winter evening, to visit a poor 
woman who was supposed to be near death. 
The man of God, anxious to be the means 
of imparting comfort at such an awful time, 


heeded not the cold or the storm, but went |: 


forward on his errand of mercy, and having 
with some difficulty found out the woman’s 
abode, he entered her miserable dwelling. 
The rain beat through the broken roof and 
unglazed window, ‘n¢@ fire was in the grate, 
and scarcely any furniture in the room; and 
on a bed of straw, and covered only with 
rags, pale and panting for breath, lay the 
object of his visit. , 

‘‘My friend,” said the good man, ‘you 
seem to be in miserable poverty. In your 
weak and diseased condition, you must 


suffer much for the want of the common | 


necessaries of life.” «QO sir!’ said the 
poor creature, raising herself up, and fixing 
on him her dying eyes, ‘my miserable 
abode, these rags, my poverty, my want of 
all comfort, are all nothing. I count them 
all as nothing, because I feel the wants of 
my soul! O sir! my soul! my soul! I 
have neglected my soul! My life is nearly 
gone; nothing in this world, if I could 
have all that its riches and honour could 
procure, would be of any use to me; the 
only thing which appears of any value 
O that my 
time might but come again! I would at- 
tend to the wants of my soul.’””? But her 
time had not to come over again, and she 
died! Reader, shall the day come when 
you will have to say, « My soul! my soul! 
I have neglected my soul’? 


— 


To Read the Bible Through in a Year. 


Read three chapters daily, and five on 
the Sabbath; that is two chapters in the 
Old Testament, and one in the New, daily 
—five on the Sabbath—in Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, Solomon’s Song, and 
the New Testament. 

The Old Testament, without these four 
books, contains two chapters a day for the 
year; and the New Testament, with the 
four books, has one chapter a day, and 
three for Sabbath days, minus eight chap- 
ters. 


Read Psalm 119 as eleven chapters, of" 


two divisions each, and connect the short 
Psalms 117 and 131 with the next, and 
133 and 134 together, thus adding eight 
chapters to complete the year. 

Five chapters a week will go through the 
New Testament in a year.—Rev. FE. W. 
Robinson. 


YET A LITTLE WHILE. 


“ The inhabitants shall no more say Iam 
sick!’? Happy, happy prospect. Ye who 
are now laid on beds of languishing and 
pain, listen to this. Now, as the shadows 
of each returning evening begin to fall, 
you may have nothing but gloomy antici- 
pations. The morrow’s light, which brings 
health and joy to a busy world, may bring 
nothing to you but fresh prostration and 
anguish. Sabbath comes round, but its 
once joyous bells ring only in your ears 
the memory of forfeited joys; the lonely 
bird, still pining in its earthly cage, wail- 
ing, in muffled notes, ‘QO, that I could flee 
away from this weary prison-house of sor- 
row and pain, and be at rest!’ 

Yes! but that rest is at hand. Soon 
will you mount the eagle’s wings to these 
golden gates. Pilgrims, now oft pacing 
along wilderuess-path with bleeding feet 
and fevered brow, the thorny path will 
soon be over. No more pain to harrass 
No more “archers” to wound you. 
No more languor to depress you. ‘The 
former things shall have passed away.” 
How will one moment in that sorrowless 
heaven, lead you to forget your present 
long experience of prostration and suffer- 
ing! It will appear in the retrospect only 
as the shadow of a passing cloud—a dream 
of the night, which the morning cloud has 
dispelled—voices on all sides sounding in 
your ears, “There shall be no more curse.” 
Rey. xxii. 3. 

Meanwhile, as you lie tossing on your 
sick-bed, seek not to ask, “AmI getting 
the better of my pain?” but, «Am I made 
the better for it? Isit executing the great 
mission for which it has been sent of God? 
Is it sanstifying me, purging away the 
dross, and itting me for glory?” He has 
some wise end in view, in laying you on 
the bed of languishing. Sickness is one 


of his own chosen messengers—one of the 


arrows of his quiver. As the mother lav- 
ishes her tenderest affection on her invalid 
child, so may it be truthfully said regarding 
the suffering believer, «‘ Lord, he whom thou 
lovest is sick.’”’ John xi. 3. He takes you 
apart—secludes you from the world, that 
through the rents of your shattered earthly 
tabernacle he may give you glimpses of 
coming glory. When your tongue is ‘é fail- 


‘ing you for thirst,” he brings grapes pluck- 


ed by his own hand from Canaan. Your 
soul, like that of aged Jacob, revives! 

How often has the couch of suffering 
thus been made the very gate of heaven! 
Be assured you will yet come to acknow- 
ledge infinite mercy in this very discipline. 
In preparing to transplant his own tree to 
paradise—instead of cutting you down, or 
wrenching you up by the roots—hurrying 
you away, without a note of warning, into 
an uoprovided for eternity—he is pruning, 
branch by branch, that you may fall gen- 
tly. He is “purging you, that you may 
bring forth more fruit.” (John xv. 2) 
Seek to exhibit the grace of patience under 
your trial. This is one of the few Chris- 
tian virtues which can only be manifested 
on earth. In heaven there is no suffering 
to call forth its exercise. «Let patience,” 
now therefore, ‘have its perfect work.”’ 
Seek to feel that the end your God has in 
these “light afflictions” is to work out for 
you a ‘“‘far more exceeding, even an eternal 
weight of glory.” (2Cor. iv.17.) Tossed 
on this troubled sea, let the eye and the 
longings of faith frequently rest on the 
quiet haven. ‘O, the blessed tranquillity 
of that region,” says Richard Baxter— 
himself no stranger to a couch of prolonged 
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| distreas—« where there is nothing but 
sweet, continued peace! QO, healthful 
place, where none are sick! O, happy 
land, where all are kings! O, holy assem- 
bly, where all are priests! How free a 
state, where none are servants but to their 
supreme Monarch! O, my soul, 
bear with the infirmities of thine earthly 
tabernasle! It will be thus but a little 
while. The sound of my Redeemer’s feet 
is even at the door.” 


“And heaven hath rest—the Sabbath of the sky! 
No weary feet shall walk the world on high; 
No tear of tronble falls 
Within those jasper walls— 
To gain this rest for me did Jesus die.” 


— Grapes of Exschol. 


NEGROPHILISM RUN MAD. 


An excellent philanthropic citizen recent- 
ly died in Massachusetts, who, shortly before 
his death, thus expressed himself:—*‘I 
cannot withhold my aid from fugitive 
slaves, who, for the last twelve_or fifteen 
years, have had much of my time and 
assistance. I cannot deny them, while I 
have any strength left. They, and the 
millions they have left, are my system of 
theology, my religion, my atonement. I 
have helped to enslave them; my father 
helped—unknowingly, it may be,—never- 
theless, helped. I believe in this kind of 
atonement; my reason accepts no other. 
. believe the slaves are God’s chosen peo- 
Pp 


this caps the climax. Not to speak of the 
cool and deliberate rejection of the great 
sacrifice, what a substitute is here offered! 
The slaves of the Southern States! These 
were this man’s system of theology, his 
religion, his atonement! When summoned 


to answer at the bar of a righteous God, he 
expected to cover all shortcomings, and 
satisfy all claims by the recital of his 
charities to fugitive slaves. Yet he is 
spoken of by his abolitionist confréres as if 
he were one of those of whom the world is 
not worthy. Can irreligious madness fur- 
ther go? 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The stated meeting of the Managers was 
held at the Bible House, Astor Place, New 
York city, on the 5th inst., the Hon. Luther 
Bradish in the chair, assisted by William 
B. Crosby, Benjamin L. Swan, and James 
Lenox, Esqs. The Rev. Dr. Waterbury 
read the 11th chapter of Isaiah, and offered 
prayer. Two new auxiliaries were recog- 
nized, both in Indiana. Communications 
were received. from agents, reporting their 
labours, especially among the soldiers in 
Western Virginia, Indiana, and from Mr. 
Roberts, agent in Oregon, in regard to the 
work in his field; from the Rev. J. W. 
Prettyman, M. D., in Bulgaria, giving ac- 
count of the distribution of the Scriptures 
in that country, and the mode of colportage ; 
from the Rev. David Trumbull, Valparaiso, 
Chili, stating the encouraging labours of 
two colporteurs of the Valparaiso Bible So- 
ciety; from the Rev. Isaac G. Bliss, Con- 
stantinople, giving account of his visit to 
the Black Sea and Erzeroom, and the fa- 
vourable change of feeling there towards 


Dr. Revel, Florence, in regard to preparing 
the stereotype plates of the Italian Bible, 
the spread of the Scriptures in Italy, and 
asking a grant of funds; from Manuel Fus- 
ter, Marseilles, France, asking books in the 
Spanish language, for distribution in Spain; 
and from the Rev. Pablo Sanchez, Gibral- 
tar, in regard to our supplying Mr. Fuster, 
with commendations of his work, and ask- 
ing books for distribution by himself. 
Grants were made to Manuel Fuster, books 
in Spanish; Spanish Bibles for distribution 
in Venezuela; to Mr. Pierson, books in 
several languages, for captains of vessels 
sailing to foreign ports; and over eleven 
thousand volumes in English -and Ger- 
man, for distribution among soldiers in 
various parts of the country, and for coloured 
persons at Fortress Monroe, Hilton Head, 
and Port Royal. These books are granted, 
some to auxiliary societies, some to agents, 
and some to chaplains in the army, or other 
responsible parties. These grants are in 
addition to what the various auxiliaries do 
on their own account. 


— 


EVENING. 


“ Abide with us; for it is towards evening, and the day 
ts fur spent.” —LUKE xxiv. 29. 


’Tis gone, that bright and orbed blaze, 
Fast fading from our wistful gaze; 

Yon mantling cloud has hid from sight 
The last faint pulse of quivering night. 


Sun of my soul! Thou Saviour dear, 
It is not night if thou art near: 

O! may no earth-born cloud arise 

To hide thee from thy servant’s eyes. 


When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep, 

Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour’s breast! 


Abide with me from morn till eve, 
For without thee I cannot live: 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without thee I dare not die. 


If some poor wandering child of thine, 
Have spurned to-day the voice divine, 
Now Lord, the gracious work begin: 
Let him lie down no more in sin. 


Watch by the sick: enrich the poor 
With blessings from thy boundless store: 
Be every mourner’s sleep to-night, 

Like infant slumbers pare and light. 


Come near, and bless us when we wake, 
Ere through the world our way we take; 
Till, in the ocean of thy love, 
We lose ourselves in heaven above. 

— Keble. 


HOW TO ENDURE HARDSHIPS. 


Moral and religious men have far greater 
powers of endurance than the reckless and 
dissipated. The letters of Christian officers 
in the Criméa, in the period of greatest 
privation and suffering, are eminently cheer- 
ful. The following extract from one of 
Captain Vicar’s may serve as a specimen: 

‘I dined to-day off soaked biscuit fried 
with lard—a capital dish; boiled ration 
pork, very good; potatoes, middling; with 
mustard and salt—my wine being weak rum 
and water. I am sure drinking spirits is a 
bad plan, and besides being injurious, 
makes a man colder than ever an hour 
afterward. ach officer and man are ailow- 
ed a gill of rum daily, but I never driok 
even the half of mine, often none at all. I 
went on picket this morniug at half-past 
four o’clock with fifty men; it rained hard 
for about an hour, the remainder of the 
night being fine. I kept up a jolly fire all 
through, and endeavoured to write a letter 
to darling mother while seated opposite its 
blaze; but I could only get fitful gleams, 
bright enough to see to write, so I had soon 
to give it up. I read the first Epistle of 
Peter, and then, folding my cloak around 
me, and stretching myself close by the 


utes, notwithstanding the roar of cannon.” 


Christianity and the Bible; from the Rev. 


We have heard of fanaticism before, but | 


watch-fire, [ was sound asleep in ten min- 


| 


THE APOUALYPSE. 


The ‘ Revelation” is a book which has 
scarce had justice done it. Some have re- 
fused it a place in the canon of Scripture 
altogether; and others, while admitting its 
claim to inspiration, and therefore its title 
to rank among canonical books, have re- 
garded it as in some sort foreign to the 
subject of Christian doctrine, and to the 
work of the Christian life. It does not 
teach doctrine; it does not teach duty; and 
therefore they conceive they may safely 
neglect it. It is but lost time to study it, 
and it might have been left out in the 
Bible, without impairing the perfection of 
that book, or inflicting any very appreciable 
loss upon the Church. How egregiously 
mistaken this estimate of the Book of « Re- 
velation” is, we proceed briefly to show. 
Meanwhile, let us say, this is not the esti- 
mate which the book forms of itself, or — 
rather, this is not the estimate which its 
Divine Author has expressed of it. On no 
less an authority than His, are we assured | 
that to read this book is profitable, and to 
understand it is blessed; and thereunto 
have we been specially invited and stimula- 
ted by the benediction on him who shall read, 
and on them who shall understand, which 
in the Apocalypse, and in the Apocalypse 
alone, stands recorded on its opening page. 


So far from the Apocalypse being a book 
barren of doctrine, we think we could un- 
dertake to deduce from it a whole system of 
Calvinistic theology. We should do this, 
not by any ingenious and dexterous hand- 
ling of its symbols, but by simply permit- 
ting them to enunciate their fair and natural 
meaning. For instance, we find the doo- 
trine of the eternal deorees in the “ sealed 
book,” which no man was able to open. 
Out of that book comes all that passes over 
the stage; and, therefore, in that book must 
all have been written, and written because 
determined and arranged beforehand. In 
the Apocalypse we find, too, the doctrine 
of eternal election; for in the Book of Life 
are names written from ‘before the founda- 
tion of the world. And the doctrine of 
Divine sovereignty in their choice, and of 
the preservation, in the truth here, and 
their entrance into life hereafter, of those 
so chosen, is also clearly taught in the fact 
that, while the world wandered after the 
‘‘beast,”’ and were led by him to perdition, 
those escaped because their names were in 
the Book of Life. The doctrine of one — 
Mediator, and of one Sacrifice, and that 
sacrifice an infinitely efficacious one, nevey 
to be repeated, and never*needing to be re- 
peated, is revealed in the Apocalypse as 
with a sunbeam. Its august figurations 
exhibit but one Lamb, and that Lamb ap- 
pears as ‘‘if he had been slain;” and in the 
song that rises from men of every kindred, 
and tongue, and nation, it is expressly 
affirmed, that to the blood of this Lamb, 
and to it solely and exelusively, did they 
owe their dignity as priests, and the eteraal 
reign to which they had been exalted as 
kings. The doctrine of justification solely 
on the footing of that sacrifice, is also taught 
in the Apocalypse, in a way that cannot be 
misunderstood. Of this the song to which 
we have just referred is a proof; but, over 
and above, we are shown the robes washed 
in blood, and thereby made white, which 
are worn by those who are before the throne 
—a symbol which most manifestly teaches 
the doctrine of a free justification through 
a righteousness imputed. Io a manner 
equally explicit is the doctrine of Christ’s 
Headship over the Church, and his Head- 
ship over the world for the Church, shadow- 
ed forth in this book; and we are also 
express'y told that this high rank and un- 
limited authority have been conferred upon 
him because ‘he was slain;” or, to express 
it in theological language, his mediatorial 
power is founded upon his death. His 
right to intercede, say divines, and his 
right to reign, rest on his sacrifice; and the 
Apocalypse says the same thing, only it 
says it in symbolical language. For does 
it not exhibit the Lamb on the throne? 
Does it not show us the book of the Divine 
decrees in his hand? Do we not see him 
proceeding to open that book? and, as seal 
after seal is opened, do we not see those 
mighty judgments pass in succession over 
the stage of the world, by which the ene- 
mies of the Church and of her Head are 
overthrown and swept away, and the people 
of the Prince take the kingdom? Does 
not this show us the Church’s: Head doing 
just what his Apostle foretold he would do 
after he ascended—* reign till all his ene- 
mies are put under his feet’? Thus do 
the literal statements of the New Testa- 
ment, and the symbols of the Apocalypse 
perfectly harmonize; and thus, were this 
the place for it, we might educe from the 
closing book of Revelation, a complete and 
perfect system of Calvinistic theology. 

It is alike interesting and instructive to 
observe, that as the ‘doctrine’ of the 
Apocalypse is in perfect harmony with the 
whole doctrine of the Bible, so what we 
may term the history of the Apocalypse is 
also in perfect harmony with the whole 
history of the Bible. The Apocalypse 
continues and finishes the one grand drama 
of Holy Writ. On this ground the Apoca- 
lypse is just as fitting a termination to the 
Bible as Genesis is a fitting commencement 
to it. The Bible could no more have wanted 
the one, than it could have wanted the 
other. The “Revelation” exhibits the 
closing scenes of that same drama of which 
we beheld the opening acts in Genesis, and 
therefore, without the Apocalypse, the Bible 
would have been an incomplete and unfin- 
ished record. It would have dropped the 
curtain when the drama was at its point of 
highest interest. All would have been left 
uncertain. Whether the Cross was a vic- 
tory or a defeat, we should never have 
known, save, it might be, by inference. 
But with the ‘ Revelation” in our hand, 
we know the close of the great war—war 
more momentous than earthly bard evor 
sung. We become spectators of the last 
battle; we see Michael and his angels, and 
Apollyon and his angels, close in mortal 
combat. They fight for the empire of a 
world. From this field must emerge a 
future of slavery, or a future of liberty to 
the human race. We watch with intense 
anxiety to see how it shall be; we listen to 
the shouts of the combatants; we hear the 
clang of arms; we mark the struggling 
legions, as now they advance, and now re- 
treat in the tide of battle. Conspicuous on 
the field, moving in the thick of the fight, 
is the rider on the white horse. His foes 
give back before him; they are routed ; they 
flee; their leader, Apollyon, is seized, is 
thrown into chains, is cast into the lake; 
the shout of victory rings over the globe; 
for now, freed from the tyranny of its great 
destroyer, the weary earth enters upon its 
rest.—LEdinburgh Witness. 
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SATURDAY; December 21, 1961. 


OFFER FOR 1862. 


ITH the expiration of thé present year, the 

nearly ‘completes ‘the thirty- 
first of its existence, and notwithstanding the 
many causes resulting from the troubled state of 
our country, which have operated to withdraw 
attention and from religious journals, 
we have received from our friends many mani- 
festations of approval, as well as numerous addi- 
tions to the number of our subscribers. 
“The Presbyterian is published simultaneously in 


‘NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
| ann BALTIMORE. 
Our arrangements keep our readers ad vised as to 
the current atiairs in all of those cities, not only as 
regards our own churches, but as to the general 
interests of religion, and whatever else may pro- 
perly come within the scope of this journal. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE 
of the Presbyterian from: our own land, and from 


various parts of the world, for extent and variety, 


is at present inferior to that of 
NO OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 
During the coming year we will have a much 
larger amount of talent in this department, and 
will also enlarge the list of our 
ABLE CONTRIBUTORS. 


In view of the 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS 
which our experience as journalists will enable us 
to make, we now appeal to our friends to lend 
their aid to extend still further the circle of our 
readers. 

A SYSTEMATIC EFFORT 
could easily add two or three thousand names to 
our list of subscribers by the beginning of the new 


ear. 
NO PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY 
should be without a Presbyterian newspaper. In 
order to lead to a general effort for this object, we 
inake the following 


LIBERAL OFFER. 

1. Any person sending us one new name, with 
two dollars, may retain the fifly cents, and we will 
send one paper for one year to the new subscriber 
for the two dollars. 

2. To every person sending us the name of five 
new subscribers, with one year’s payment in ad vance 
($12.50), we will give the sum of five dollars, 
which may be deducted from the sum forwarded 
to us, 

This is not to be considered as a reduction of 
terms, but simply as a premium offered to those 
who will aid in enlarging our subscription list, 
and this arrangement will only hold until 


THE FIRST OF JANUARY, 1862. 


- Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 


EVERY FAMILY. 


TERMS. 
One copy for one year, ; - $2 50 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10 00 


Eleven copies to one address, for oue year, $20 00 
Seventeen copies to one address, for one year, $30 00 
Twenty-six copies to one address, do. - $45 00 

Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
week, or a month. 

{7 The money must always be sent in advance. 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATION.—The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia stands adjourned 
to meet in the Lecture-room of the Scots 
Presbyterian Church, Spruce above Third 
streets, Philadelphia, on Thursday evening, 
26th inst., at seven o’clock, and in the 
church at half-past seven. Mr. N. W. 
Conkling will be ordained by the Presby- 
tery, and installed pastor of this church. 
The Rev. James M. Crowell, Moderator of 
the Presbytery, will preside on the occasion, 
and propose the constitutional questions. 
The Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., will 
preach the sermon; the Rev. W. S. Plum- 
er, D.D., will deliver the charge to the 
pastor; and the Rev. Robert Watts will 
deliver the charge to the people. The 
public are respectfully invited to attend. 
Notice.—We recently published the 
action of the Presbytery of Nassau, sus- 
pending the Rev. Jobn B. Finlay from the 
exercise of the Christian winistry, for 
‘disorderly conduct.”’ Mr. Finlay requests 
us to state, inasmuch as this statement 
seems to imply some gross moral delinquen- 
cy, that the ground of action in his case 
was, that having resolved to demit the exer- 
cise of the Christian ministry, he retired 
to the church of Kittanning, Pennsylvania, 
where he became a ruling elder, and refused 
to accept a certificate of dismission from the 
Presbytery, as a minister, to connect him- 
self with another Presbytery. He expresses 
the wish that his friends may know that 
this is the only way in which he has been 
guilty of disorderly conduct, and that his 
Christian character and counection with the 
Church remains unimpeached. We make 
this statement on Mr. Finlay’s authority, 
without interposing in any way between 
him and the Presbytery. 
PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
—We have received the Annual Catalogue 
of this venerable Seminary for 1861-2, and 
rejoice to find that it is in a highly flourish- 
ing condition. The whole number of stu- 
dents is 165; of these, 53 are in the Senior 
Class, 44 in the Middle Class, and 65 in 
the Junior Class. Five are resident gradu- 


ates. 7 


Books —Since the outside of our paper 
was printed, we have received two or three 
publications, which, from courtesy and re- 
gard to Christmas times, we briefly notice. 
From the Messrs. Carters, of New York, 
we have received ‘“‘The Postman’s Bag, 
and other Stories.” By the Rev. J. De 
Liefde, Amsterdam. Illustrated by John 
Pettie, Alfred W. Cooper, W. Mactag- 
gart, A.R.S.A., R. T. Ross, W. P. Barton, 
and others. It will take its place among 
the prettiest of the Christmas books. The 
stories are charming for their originality, 
and will delight the young. The paper 
and printing of the choicest kind, and the 
numerous illustrations, by the best artists, 
are novel, and beautifully characteristic and 
artistic. Young readers will be sure to in- 
quire for this book. 

The second book is from the press of the 
Martiens, entitled Poems, with Aatobio- 
graphic and other Notes, illustrated by 
Darley, Hoppin, and others. By T. H. 
Stockton, Chaplain to Congress. This also 
is a handsome volume, and has been pre- 
pared for the press by its well-known author, 
during his retirement from laborious ser- 
vice, in consequence of a failure of health. 
Dr. Stockton is widely known as a very 
impressive and eloquent preacher, in the 
Methodist Church, and his sermons often 
breathe poetry. The most of the poetical 
articles in the volume are in blank verse, 
and evince a devout and elevated mind. 
The minor poems are graceful, and the 
spirit which pervades the whole will meet 
a ready response in the Christian mind. 
The notes display the tender and feeling 
heart of the author. The volume should 
be purchased freely, not only for its intrin- 
sic value, but in testimony of regard to a 
laborious minister now laid aside from his 
work, and, like -many other of God’s faith- 
ful servants, with little of this world’s 
goods. 
The Atlantic monthly for January is also 
on our table—not read yet, but to be read. 
It has great variety, and, as one who has 
read it says, it is one of the best, if not the 


| EDINBURGH WITNESS. 


nos pampbleteer in London 
| has published a pamphlet, entitled, 
Mie Bastille in America; a | 
solutisii. By an Eye-Witness,” in which 


emocratic 


_are recorded the most infamous falsehoods 


concerning the treatment, by our Govern- 
ment, of the State prisoners in Washing- 
ton. As we have had no opportunity of 
seeing the pamphlet itself, we present a 
specimen or two of its statements as we find 
them cited in the Edinburgh Witness. As 
fur example: 

‘In the very district consecrated to free- 
dom, in sight of the unfinished monument 
to the memory of its apostle, WOMEN accus- 
tomed to the refinements and the luxuries 
of life, have been kept close prisoners—no 
one, however near to their affections, per- 
mitted to approach them; no female at- 
tendant allowed; watched continuously by 
ruffianly men, who never left them for a 
moment; and, at the suggestion of malice 
or curiosity, ladies have been completely 
stripped and searched in the presence cf 


those sons of liberty! 


As to diet, take the following: 

‘Breakfast — fat pork, no lean; four 
ounces of bread, and a tea-cup of dark 
liquid called coffee. Dinner—four ounces 
of bread, one cup of pork soup, three ounces 
of over-boiled, lean, and indigestible beef, 
and as much tepid water as we choose.” 

‘We may add, that if the prisoners sleep 
well, they are indebted exclusively to their 
good consciences. In the very water which 
they drink, they see and taste a plentiful 
infusion of lively tadpoles.” 


It is further stated, that prisoners are 
thus arrested and treated without being 
permitted to know for what they have been 


arrested, and, of course, without any means 
The whole. 


of exculpating themselves. 
proceedings are represented as tyrannical, 
despotic, and cruel in the extreme. 

What is still more remarkable, the Edin- 
burg Witness, the leading journal and organ 
of the Free Church of Scotland,. receives 
this slanderous pamphlet as a gospel of 


truth, and makes it the text of the bitterest 


tirade which we have yet seen against the 
government of our cvuntry, except those 
which form the staple of the Southern 
political press. The tone of the editorial 
article in the Witness may be judged from 
the following specimens: 

‘Plain Abraham Lincoln, though held 
by every servant girl or ‘help’ in the United 
States to be no better than herself, is yet 
now looked up to by every Yankee who 
thinks and speaks for himself, with far 
greater dread than is entertained on the 
Continent of the old world for Czar, Kaiser, 
or Emperor. His President chair is a 
throne more absolute and awful for his own 
subjects than the first Napoleon filled; and 
thence issue all kinds of tyrannical and cruel 
sentences against his innocent ‘equals,’ 
who are suddenly, and without trial or 
charge, ‘deported,’ and lodged in civil or 
military prison, with a privation of all luxu- 
ries, and even of moderate necessaries. If 
the war continue, we shall have narratives 
of persecution surpassing in deep interest 
all the Continental tales written by political 
martyrs or refugees; and to think that the 
persecution was inflicted by the successor 
of Washington, the modern apostle of liber- 


ty, upon the free citizens of the Northern 


States of America!” * * * * 
«President Lincoln may be assured that 
the loathsome confinement to which he 
dooms those innocent men will either ki!] 
them or drive them mad in a month. * * * 
‘‘The Executive is now, however, seek- 


ing to make up for former inaction and | 


negligence in reference to foes and traitors, 
by the absurd and disgraceful severity of 
their present policy towards friends and 
well-wishers. Weak and foolish men do 
not know either when or where they should 
be energetic; and their zeal, unseasonabie 
and misplaced, is often mere violence.” 


The editor thus vents his spleen with an 
evident taste for such.work. He goes into 
it con amore, without ever seeming to 
doubt the authenticity of the details over 
which he gloats. He makes no enquiries 
into the name or position of the anonymous 
pamphleteer; he takes po pains to ascertain 
whether the pamphlet is not the production 
of a Southern emissary, who seeks to em- 
bitter the English mind against our Gov- 
ernment, by means the most despicable and 
false; he takes all for admitted fact, and 
then dips his pen in gall, to vituperate our 
Northern people, with whom his countrymen 
once pretended Christian sympathy. 

Here there may be no necessity for re- 
butting the statements of the pamphlet, 
but for the information of the Witness we 
may say, that the whole is a tissue of 
falsehoods. That spies, male and female, 
have been arrested at the seat of govern- 
ment is very true, and even this was not 
done until the most positive proof was ob- 
tained that they were corresponding with 
the enemy, and furnishing them with in- 
formation subversive of the success of the 
military .operations of the Government. 
The lady traitors were held under surveil- 
lance in their own houses, and the gentlemen 
traitors were more stringently restrained of 
their liberty. The procedure was entirely 
justifiable as a measure of self-defence and 
safety, and such as the. British Government 
has frequently adopted in similar cases, and 
under circumstances far less aggravating. 
While held under restraint, they were very 


properly prevented from holding a free and | 


unexamined correspondence with their fel- 
low-conspirators. All beyond this is wilful 
and wicked misrepresentation. The man 
who should require us to defend the Kx- 
ecutive of the American Government from 
a charge of stripping ladies of their clothes, 
and exposing them to the gaze of men, or 
of furnishing a tadpole. beverage to thirsty 
prisoners, must be too gross and besotted 
in his own feelings, to be worthy of our 
notice. If he could be willing, without 
examination, to credit such marvels of bru- 
tality, on the authority of an anonymous 
scribbler, it would be a hopeless attempt to 
set him right. We are little concerned 
with the credulity and acrimony of the 
editor of the Witness, but we confess our 
anxiety to know whether the Presbyterians 
of the Free Church of Scotland are prepared 
to endorse him as the exponent of their 
views of the Awerican people. If they 
are, the sooner we know it the better. It 
would place a barrier between us, which to 
all future time would prevent any sympathy 
and communion between us. The Svotch 
journals have been persistent in their efforts 
to create feelings of hostility between the 
Northern and Southern sections of our 
country. The apology for this was their 
implacable hatred of slavery; but could we 
have anticipated, when the two sections 
were warring against each other, that they 
would have so cordially hugged to their 
bosoms the slaveholders of the South, with 
all their alleged cruelties and inhuman in- 
stitutions, and turned with such relentless 
ferocity upon the North, where no slavery 
was tolerated? An inconsistency so glaring 
demands explanation. Shall we find it in 
a settled, but hitherto pent-up dislike to 
Republican government, which now has an 
opportunity of venting itself; or in the un- 
worthy motive of commercial disappoint- 
ment resulting from the arrest of trade? 
In other words, is the North assailed be- 
cause she has enlisted her energies in the 
maintenance of a government which repu- 
diates kings and nobles; and is the South 
affectionately sympathized with, slavery and 


_ very best, numbers which has yet appeared. | all, because she can furnish British manu- 


facturers with cotton? Take either expla- | 
nation, and it. will be alike dishonourable 

to Great Britain, and will for ever preclude, 

America at least, from regarding it as a 

high-minded, and high-principled nation. 


AN APPEAL THAT OUGHT TO BE 
HEARD. 


erent the many charities of the day, 

none ought to take hold more deeply 
upon the feelings of the Church, than that 
which proposes to relieve aged and enfee- 
bled winisters. If any doubt that such re- 
lief is needed, or that it may assist greatly 
in smoothing the path of some of God’s 
servants to the grave, let them read the 
following letter, sent to us by one who is 
much interested in the good cause. 


Messrs. Editors—In the following letter, 
received net long ago by your correspon- 
dent, the writer describes the case of many 
besides his own. The author will not be 
known by any of your readers, and there- 
fore you will wound nobody by publishing it. 

‘Rev. AND Dear Sir*-The subject on 
which I address you is one of great deli- 
cacy. Jor the past two years my health 
has been so poor that I ought not to have 
preached, although I have attempted it. 
Since last spring I have been so fveble that 
I have made no arrangement to supply any 
pulpit, and consequently have had no salary 
on which to support my wife, and a daugh- 
ter now approaching womanhood. After 
labouring in this missionary field more than 
twenty years, I am broken down. My 
health is not only very poor, but, as I am 
in my sixtieth year, I have little prospect 
of recruiting. As you are, more than any 
one else, charged with this department of 
benevolence, I apply to you for counsel. 
What can I do? I am no longer young; 
I have not health to labour; I have never 
received, in the form of salary, more than 
was needed fur my current expenses, and 
have, therefore, nothing laid up to draw 
upon in this time of need. Is the fund at 
the disposal of the Trustees so well sus- 
tained by the churches as to warrant the 
hope of getting something from that? I 
feel that this asking for assistance is one of 
the most delicate acts of my life, but as I 
can no longer labour, either mentally or 
bodily, it is my only alternative to want. 
Please to answer soon. 3 

Your brother in Christ.” 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE are fashions in church architec- 
ture, just as there are fashions io fur- 
niture and dress; or, at least, there are 
varying phases of opinion and taste in re- 
gard to it, which change, in longer inter- 
vals, but just as distinctly, as the cut of 
coats, or the contour of hats. For the last 
twenty years, the Gothic order has been in 
vogue, and so much in love have some per- 
sons been with this style, that they have 
come to the settled conviction that no other 
style can be proper for church edifices. 
With those who have been more deeply 
bitten with the “churchly” mania, there 
has seemed to be some vital connection be- 
tween this style and high religious feel- 
ing. Devotion, if not originated, is sus- 
tained and increased by a “dim, religious 
light,”’ and the praises of the heart are best 
evoked and expressed when the voices of 
the singers roll along vaulted roofs, and 
die away in the recesses of distant arches. 
And, in obedience to the prevailing taste, 
our architects and builders have covered 
the land with numerous large and small 
churches, some well enough in their way, 
others simply abominations, but all grouped 
under the comprehensive and much-abused 
term—Gothic. 
From certain signs, which begin to be 
visible, we infer that the tide has turned, 
and will set another way. It is beginning 
to be said and felt that!there are other 
styles of architecture besides the Gothic, 
in which churches may fitly be built for 
the praise of God, and for the instruction 
of men. . “Dark churches” are protested 
against, and voices are raised, alleging that 


daylight is quite as pleasant, and probably 


as conducive to devotional feeling, as light 
that is let in through coarsely stained win- 
dows,.and which paints upon the faces and 
persons of the congregation all the colours 
of the rainbow. Ia particular, it is asked 
with seriousness, as something more than a 
question of taste, whether these dusky in- 
teriors, and flaring windows, agree well 
with the character of Protestant worship? 
Answering this question, one of our Boston 
contemporaries wisely says: 

“If we look at the requisites of a Pro- 
testant congregation—such as arise out of 
the necessities of Portestant worship—we 
shall perhaps find that the Italian forms of 
architectural composition deserve better 
treatment than they have generally received 
at the hands of our modern architects. 
These requisites, it will soon become evi- 
dent, are widely different from the usages 
and ceremonies by which the great examples 
of Gothic architecture were called into ex- 
istence. The Gothic buildings—long, nar- 
row, and high—were intended mainly for 
processions, or for imposing spectacles, 
where the sight only of the officiating 
priests at the high altar was deemed suffi- 
cient for the worshippers. The matters of 
seating the congregation, and of providing 
for their hearing sermons of instruction, 
were then altogether secondary considera- 
tions. We, on the other hand, require that 
the congregation shall be able to sit at ease 
through several hours, and both hear and 
see the preacher without inconvenience. 
And it is to the practical genius of Wren 
that we are more particularly indebted for 
the first examples of a style of church-build- 
ing admirably suited to these requirements 
—a style which the experience and associa- 
tions of nearly two hundred years have now 
enabled us to regard as equally church-like 
with the earlier and less convenient struc- 
tures.” 

We have quoted these remarks from the 
description given in the Christian Register, 
(Unitarian,) of the new and elegant house 
of worship just finished in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, for the congregation of which Dr. 
Channing was formerly pastor. Our read- 
ers will see how clearly we are tending to 
the restoration of former things, when we 
tell them that in this elegant structure, 
there are found the. old-fashioned square 
pews, in which our fathers were wont to 
gather their whole families, and where the 
paternal eye kept severe watch upon the 
deportment of the youthful portion thereof. 
We extract another portion of the racily 
written description. 

“In their form and arrangements the 
pews correspond strictly with the fashion 
of the church, and those against the walls 
preserve the comfortable square form so 
characteristic of the period of the design. 
Doctor Swift, or Mr. Secretary Addison, 
might feel perfectly at home in one of them, 
while Governor Shirley, or the public-spirit- 
ed Mr. Apthorp,—for whose memory that 
inconsolable little cherub still sits on a 
marble cotton bale in the King’s Chapel, 
wiping a marble tear from his cheek with 
a capacious marble handkerchief,—might 
walk out from their cerements, and seat 
themselves here with the same comfort they 
had in their own fine new church, of which 
they were eminent plllars, somewhere about 
the year of grace 1745.” 

It may seem ungracious, but we cannot 
help uttering the hope, that with this re- 
turn to some of the customs and modes of 
their fathers, there might be in Boston a 
return also to the strict and undoubted or- 
thodoxy of these fathers. They were devout 


that he could perceive no groun 
giving at the present time! 
-vellous avowal! No cause o 


THE PRES 


believers in the doctrines of the early Puri- 
tan divines. What their descendants are, 
may be inferred from the concluding sen- 
tence of the description from which we 
have quoted the paragraphs given above. 
Speaking of the church, the writer says: 

‘Long may the mellow chimes ring out 
from. its lofty steeple, to call a zealous and 
increasing congregation to the ministrations 
of a thoroughly liberal and philosophical 
Christianity.” 

We have a better hope for this new and 
splendid temple. It is expressed in the 
language of the old man who was found by 
another, walking along the massive walls of 
a large and stately church, which was then 
rising for the use of Roman Catholic wor- 
shippers. ‘What are you thinking of so 
deeply?’’ said the younger man to the old 
one. “I am thinking,” was the reply, 
‘‘what a magnificent tewple this will be for 
Jesus Christ, in the millennium.” - May 
many more be consecrated by bis coming 
and presence. 


SERMONS. 


()* the occasion of Thanksgiving, tho 

Rev. Dr. Wadsworth, of Philadelphia, 
preached an admirable sermon. He is 
always peculiarly happy, and remarkably 
forcible on special occasions, and he never 
leaves his people to suspect his ardent love 
of country. Henry Ward Beecher, whose 
prudence and moderation we seldom trust, 
has also given ‘his opinion,” and we are 
pleased to see that he has, on this occasion, 
given counsels which are not wanting in 
wisdom. Dr. Rice, of New York, has pub- 
lished two sermons, containing much that 
is worthy of him, but from one of his lead- 
ing opinions, that at such atime as this, 
the Church is not authorized to express its 
views on the iniquitous rebellion, which 
has well nigh involved both Church and 
State in ruin, we most emphatically record 
our dissent. The Rev. F. W. Brauns 
preached an appropriate sermon in the 
Franklin Street Presbyterian Church, of 
Baltimore, by invitation of the people of 
that church, in default of the pastor’s re- 
fusal. Dr. Bullock has strong Southern 
proclivities, and he publicly avowed that 
he could not observe the day, for the rgasetp, 


to God! then, surely, he had cause of com- 
plaint against God, for suffering the afflic- 
tions with which we are afflicted to befall 
us! Ifa living man has no just cause for 
complaint, because God has forborne to cast 
him into hell, surely the pastor of Franklin 
street church might have found, in God’s 
general heneficence, some reason for thanks- 
giving. Had he been a true-hearted pa- 
triot, he could also have discovered, in the 
warm-hearted love of country which has 
induced his fellow-countrymen to make 
such unparalleled sacrifices for the rescue 
of our belovéd land and government from 
the terrors of anarchy, and the onslaughts 
of a causeless rebellion, a pregnant reason 
for thanksgiving. Our soul has no sympa- 
thy for those who would desert the country 


in its hour of need. 


CHAPLAINS AND SOLDIERS. 


F the office of the Christian ministry is 
at all times responsible and onerous, 
it is peculiarly so in connection with our 
army and navy chaplains. They have to 
contend with the devil under the most 
discouraging circumstances. [rom time 
immemorial he has claimed the camp as 
his peculiar province, where his right to 
reign should be undisputed. Christianity, 
however, has disputed this right, and has 
urged upon its friends to employ all fitting 
means to overthrow the usurper. It has 
sent its mivisters there to uphold the sove- 
reign right of God to all men’s allegiance, 
and soldiers among the rest. The difficul- 
ties.to be surmounted are very formidable. 
A vast collection of men, without the hu- 
manizing restraints of home, and, in a 
great measure, beyond the reach of. the 
virtuous counsels of mothers, wives, and 
sisters; deprived, too, of the controlling 
power of the public sentiment which per- 
vades Christian communities in time of 
peace, may be presumed to be exposed to 
strong temptation to degenerate. livery 
army necessarily embraces many men who 
are profligate and vicious, and who are 
drawn to the camp under the hope of 
greater license, or, perhaps, as a last resort, 
when other means of jovial and reckless 
living have failed, and there carry the evil 
leaven with them, which may infect the 
whole mass. Many young men too, per- 
haps, with principles unformed, and under 
the fancied attractions of soldier-life, enter 
the army unaware of the dangers which 
attend it. Little are they fortified to 
resist the contagion of vicious example, 
and hence many of them fall into loose 
and profane habits, which, if not success- 
fully counteracted, must lead to their de- 
struction. The evil is greatly augmented 
when officers in command, ‘instead of re- 
straining those under their authority, set 
before them an example of irreligion and 
viciousness. The chaplain who is in ear- 
nest soon realizes the difficulties of his 
position. He finds himself, in a measure, 
isolated without the usual adjuvants to a 
successful ministry. He has to work on 
rough materials, and with little sympathy. 
He must encounter the reckless opposition 
of hardened and veteran sinners; and, 
perhaps, the biting jokes and sneers of 
officers and privates. He needs to be a 
man of nerve, of lofty principle, of skill in 
dealing with human nature in its various 
phases, of prudence, and of deep devotion 
to his Master’s work. 

It is not the ministry which has proved 
unserviceable in other places, which should 
be sent to camp. The best men, the 
most energetic, and the most persuasive, 
are there needed. The devil is always a 
formidable antagonist; he becomes greatly 
emboldened in times of war, and those who 
would successfully encounter him then, 
must have the wisdom of the serpent, the 
harmlessness of the dove, and be clothed 
with the whole armour of God. The case 
is not a hopeless one. In every regiment 
there is some salt of grace which will prove 
conservative; there are many opportunities 
of private instruction; there is the appli- 
ance of good reading, which may be use- 
fully employed; and, above all else, there 
is a power and awe-inspiring dignity in 
true religion, when fairly presented, which, 
under the Divine blessing, way be effectual 
for reclaiming the most hopeless. The 
good chaplain will realize, as all ministers 
should, that it is not by the energy of 
means, but by the Spirit of God, that good 
results are to be accomplished. The God 
who is for them is greater than all that can 
be against them. Ministerial work in camp 
isa great one. It has access to many who, | 
perhaps, during all their previous life, have 
neglected the means of grace; it may be 
instrumental in saving men who are soon 
to die suddenly in battle; and it may—and 
surely this is a consideration of great im- 
portance—prepare soldiers to return to pri- 
vate life uncontaminated, and ready to be- 
come useful citizens. This is surely a pow- 
erful stimulus to their unwearied labours. 

We would take occasion here to impress 
upon Christians, at home, the duty incum- 


bent on them, not only to extend aid and 
encouragement to our chaplains in every 


possible way, but to remember them in an 


especial manner in their supplications. Not 
only is the very vitality of our government 
threatened by armed secessionists, but the 
devil, the greatest of all rebels and seces- 
siovists, is employing all bis arts to de- 
moralize our army, and make them a prey 
to death and destruction. Employ the 
power of prayer against him; remember 
the men of God who are called to a hand- 
in-hand contest with bim in camp; and in 
the pulpit, and at the domestic altar, let 
earnest appeals to (iod be made for our 
army and navy chaplains. 


ANGLICANISM IN PARIS. 


HE ‘English Church at Paris” has a 
‘chaplain,’ who, without being a 
shining light in the darkness of that splen- 
did and wicked city, serves at least to show 
how far some have gone in their departure 
from the principles of the English Reform- 
ers. This gentleman, the Rev. Archer 
Gurney, has a special license from the 
Bishop of London to perform divine ser- 
vices in Paris, and it is certainly to be 
hoped that this worthy prelate knew not 
what manner of person he was authorizing 
to speak for the English Church in the 
French capital. A pamphlet from this 
‘‘chaplaio,” lately published, reveals most 
fully a heretic of very large proportions. 
Hie has ventured into print, he says, to 
recall to the mind of the Church of God 
‘three great truths, which have been more 
or less forgotten among us.” [From this 
preface we might expect that he was about 
to speak of such doctrines as justification 
by faith, or the blessed and prevailing sa- 
crifice of our Divine Lord.. But such truths 
as these are mentioned only to be utterly 
discarded: The former doctrine is described 
as ‘¢one of the worst of modern Protestant 
perversions—the assumption that whoever 
turns to GoD at any time, with faith and 
contrition, is not only accepted in Christ 
Jesus, and justified by faith, which is most 
true, but is further delivered from all the 
consequences of his past sins.” Of the 
doctrine he speaks thus:—< Our 
asatisfaction being infinite, is accept- 


are set absolutely, wholly free. Most utter 
and most grievous of delusions!’ 

Our readers will be curious now to know 
what are the ‘three great truths” which 
deserve to be recalled to memory, after such 
as the above have been denied and scouted. 
The first is—‘‘The real presence in the 
blessed sacrament, and the duty of special 
adoration to our blessed Lord, in his sacra- 
ment and at his altar.’ The second is— 
‘¢The reality of the Eucharistic sacrifice, 
or, that in the sacrament the Son is really 
offered to the Father, through the hands 
of the priest, for the sins of the living and 
the dead.”’ And the third—« The privi- 
lege of prayers for the departed, or the 
duty of prayers for the dead, involving the 
doctrines of purgatory and universal salva- 
tion.” 

These are the forgotten truths which, 
under the title, «¢ Restoration, or the Com- 
pletion of the Reformation,” he endeavours, 
in his pamphlet, to commend tothe Church 

‘of God; and for these this Church is asked 
to exchange such vital truths as the doc- 
trine of the atonement, and of justification 
by faith. We are glad that the terms of 
the bargain are so clearly stated, and that 
we know just how much of essential truth 
we are expected to abandon, in order to 
take the ‘‘beggarly elements” which this 
Anglican teacher would cheat us with. 

_ It is very much to be regretted that the 
great Protestant Hnaglish Church should 
have such a representative in the city of 
Paris. For those of the Church of Rome, 
who may be seeking information concern- 
ing the truths of God’s word, will hardly 
fiad it in tapers lit at the great lights upon 
the altars they are turning away from. They 
will stay where they are, determined to keep 
the genuine thing, rather than accept the 
starveling imitation which is thus presented 
to them. They will reason that it is hardly 
worth while to pass into a new Church, to find 
old errors, or to make any change while the 
representatives of Protestantism seem to be 
anxiously hastening onward to occupy their 
own ground. We hope that the Church of 

England has other and worthier sons in 
Paris, from whose lips the dwellers in that 
gay and sensual capital may hear the true 
doctrines of the cross. 

A Catu.—The Rev. Charles Wads- 
worth, D.D, pastor of the Arch Street 
Church, Philadelphia, has received a unani- 
mous call from the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, California, the 
church in which the Rev. Dr. William A. 
Scott formerly ministered. The church in 
San Francisco have shown their wisdom in 
this call; but Dr. Wadsworth’s acceptance 
would sunder very pleasant and tender ties 
existing between him and his present 
church, and would be received in Phila- 
delphia with great and universal regret. 

_ 

THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

—We clip the following from the New York 
Herald :—« The Presbyterian Church of the 
South, since its severance from that of the 
United States, have, after suitable consid- 
eration and discussion, appointed commis- 
sioners to meet at Augusta, Georgia, for 
the purpose of organizing a new Assembly 
—a General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of Ame- 
rica, thus forming practically, as well as 
religiously, a new and powerful bond of 
union for the Southern States.”’ 

A CATASTROPHE.—Accounts have been 
received, through various sources, of the 
general truth of which there can be little 
doubt, that a large portion of the city of 
Charleston has been laid in ashes. In some 
accounts the conflagration is attributed to 
the incendiary, and in connection with an 
insurrectionary spirit among the slaves; in 
others it is ascribed to accident, and the 
spread of it, due toa high wiod and the 
absence of most of the able-bodied men, 
called to the war of the rebellion, which 
was hatched in this very city. This calam- 
ity will not cause any exultation at the 
North, but awaken sympathy for the many 
who are thus rendered houseless and impo- 
verished. Still, if such a disaster was to 


befall any Southern city, Charleston would ° 


claim and receive less sympathy than any 
other, as the instigator of a war which has 
poured forth a flood of desolation over the 
whole country. 


Gcclesinstical Record. 


The post office address of the Rev. Myron 
Barrett is Newton, New Jersey. 

The Rev. Joseph F. Jennison was installed 
as pastor of the Uld-school Presbyterian church 
at Pontiac, Michigan, on the 20th alt. The 
installation sermon was preached by the Rev. 
G. Wendell Prime, of Detroit. The Rev. Mr. 
Clayton gave the charge to the pastor, and 
the Rev. Mr. Dubuar delivered the charge to 
the people. 

Mr. David T. Campbell, a licentiate of the 
Presbytery of Beaver, was ordained by the 
Presbytery of Iowa, November 20th, and in- 


stalled pastor of the Unity church, Morning 
Sun, Louisa county, Iowa. ~ 


#4, we are taught, on our behalf, and we | 


DISTINGUISHED MEN OF THE 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


New York, December 12, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—In a former letter I gave 
you brief notices of some of the prominent 
members of the late Evangelical Alliance 
Conference at Geneva, who came from 
Switzerland, Italy, France, and Belgium. 
I purpose, in the present communication, 
to speak of some of the eminent men from 
the other nationalities, which were there 
represented, and in doing so shall begin 
with 
GERMANY. 

There were many German brethren pre- 
sent, both clerical and laic, but I can only 
speak of a few of them. First of all, 
let me name the Rev. I’. W. Krumma- 
cher, D.D., so well known among us by his 
«Elijah, the Tishbite,”’ ‘Elisha,’ and 
other excellent works. Dr. Krummacher 
resides at Potsdam, eighteen miles from 
Berlin, where the Prussian Court spends 
the summer, and has done so since the 
days of Frederick the Great. Jor years he 
was a chaplain to the late King, Frederick 
William LV.; he holds the same post under 
William I. Few Protestant ministers in 
Germany are so distinguished as Dr. Krum- 
macher, for the double excellence of pulpit 
eloquence and popular authorship. In both 
he is equally evangelical, earnest, devoted, 
and fervid. He stands pre-eminent as a 
spiritually-minded preacher and writer. He 
is a fine specimen of a Teuton, with light 
hair, blue eyes, and robust form; full of 
kindness; whose manners are open and 
cordial, and whose spirits are ever buoyant 
and cheerful. Withal, unaffected simpli- 
city and humility pervade his entire charac- 
ter and actions. He is one of the best and 
most useful men in Germany. Whilst 
others, seated in the Professor’s chair, have 
defended orthodoxy against the attacks of 
Rationalism and Infidelity, which are es 
sentially the same thing, he has nobly pro- 
claimed and ably defended the true gospel 
in popular discourses in the pulpit and in 
books for the masses. Probably no man in 
Germany is mure known and loved by the 
Christian people than Dr. Krummacher. 
[ will only add that Dr. Krummacher has, 
I believe, still two brothers in the minis- 
try; his father, who'was also a pastor, and 
the author of a book of Parables, is deceased 
since several years. I had the pleasure to 
see him in Bremen in 1840. 

Among the German celebrities we must 
place Dr. Herzog, of Hrlangen, Flasher, of 
Berlin, and Bonnet, of Frankfort-on-the 
Maine, who all took a prominent part in 
the meeting. Dr. Bonnet is a Frenchman, 
or Swiss rather, by birth, but has been pas- 
tor of the Protestant French Church ino 
Frankfort for the last twenty-five years. 
He has long been the able correspondent 
of some of the religious papers in England 
and France, and is a man of great excel- 
lence of character and soundness of judg- 
ment. | 

But none of the German theologians that 
were present enjoy a greater renown as 
Professors than Drs. Tholuck and Dorner, 
the former from Halle, the latter from 
Goettingen. Both took a prominent part 
in the meeting. Probably no greater ser- 
mon was preached during the Conference 
than that of Dr. Tholuck, on the Lord’s 
Prayer. 7 

Of the laymen from Germany the most 
distinguished was Bethmann Hollveg, who 
is Minister of Instruction and Religion for 
the King of Prussia. He enjoys the confi- 
dence of the people, as well as the monarch, 
and is greatly esteemed as a very right- 
minded man by all classes. ! 

It must be allowed that Germany was 
ably represented at the Conference. 


HOLLAND. 


From Holland came the distinguished 
nobleman, Groen Van Prinsterer, whose 
‘‘Archives of the House of Orange,” in 
several volumes, invaluable as materials for 
the historian, as our countryman, Mr. Mot- 
ley, has well known in writing his admira- 
ble “History of the Dutch Republic.” 
Mr. Van Prinsterer has for years been one 
of the leaders of the evangelical party in 
Holland, and is greatly esteemed. Mr. 
Van der Velde, of Amsterdam, was at the 
meeting—a layman, greatly distinguished 
for his piety and zeal. The excellent Mr. 
Jamieson, the English chaplain at Amster- 
dam, was there. But one of the most wor- 
thy men from Holland was the widely 
known Dr. Cappadose, of the Hague. He 
is an Israelite by birth, and belongs to one 
of the most respectable Jewish families in 
that country; a man simple and most un- 
pretending in manners, of devoted piety, 
and great zeal for the glory of his Saviour, 
and the salvation of his ‘ kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh.” A very interesting Me- 
moir of Dr. Cappadose was published in 
several languages more than twenty years 
ago, and widely circulated. 

Among the distinguished laymen from 
Holland may be named, in addition to 
Groen Van Prinsterer and Mr. Van der 
Velde, Baron Van der Linden, Member of 
Parliament, T. Van Hik, Member of Par- 
liament, T. H. Koonen, Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, Baron Kattendyke, 
Cap. Van der Velde. 


AUSTRIA. 


From the Austrian empire there were 
several delegates, among whom I may 
mention Drs. Schenker, from Vienna, 
Teutsch, from Transylvania, Ponwhsky, 
from Vienna, and T. G. Miiller, from Hun- 
gary. Dr. Schenker gave a very interest- 
ing account of the state of things in Aus- 
tria, and of the amount of religious liberty 
which is now enjoyed there by the Pro- 
testants, and all other religionists. Great 
has beén the change, in this respect, since 
the Evangelical Alliance Conference in 
Berlin, in the fall of 1857. 

RUSSIA. 

There were no fewer than nine represen- 
tatives of the churches in Russia at the 
meeting, all but two of whom—Pastors 
Jablonowsky. and Sivelius, were laymen. 
A Baron Von Schwebs, Vice-President of 
the Court of Appeal, took a greater part in 
the proceedings of the Conference than any 
of the others. There was present, also, Dr. 


sia; and Captain de Bock, an excellent 
officer of the navy, was there. 
DENMARK AND SWEDEN. 

Denmark sent two delegates, both pastors 
—one the Rev. Dr. Kalkar, of Copenhagen, 
and the other Mr. Scharling. The former 
read an interesting notice of the religious 
state of Denmark. From Sweden there 
came Pastors Readin and Descoulayes, and 
Mr. Lallerstedt, a member of the Diet—all 
of them excellent men, but none of them 
took a prominent part. Be 

ENGLAND. 

The British Isles were well represented. 
From Eaogland alone came many who might 
be mentioned as men of more than ordinary 
mark; some for decided talent, others for 
position, others for the deep interest which 
they have taken in the Evangelical Alliance 
movement from the first—and all for piety, 
and their zeal for the glory of Christ’s crown 
and kingdom. 

First of all, Sir Culling Eardley, Bart , 


! deserves a most honourable mention. 


In 


Karrell, physician to the Emperor of Rus- 


| 


libertas, in omnibus caritas. 


the prime and vigour of life, possessing an 
ample fortune, a mind richly stored with 


classical studies pursued at Eton and Ox- | 


ford—if my memory rightly serves me—a 
naturally amiable disposition, rendered still 
more attractive and winning by manners 
such as only high culture and association 
with the best society can give, Sir Culling 
is withal a sincere and earnest Christian, 
and has these twenty years been kept re- 
markably abreast of all the great religious 
movements of the age, none of which has 
interested and occupied his heart and his 
hands more than the Evangelical Alliance, 
aod affiliated and kindred efforts. From 
the first he has been the President of the 
British branch, and has taken an active 
part pot only in the great meetings of that 
body, but in all the ecumenical conferences 
of the Alliance entire. Among the Koglish 
‘‘celebrities’” who were present, we may 
fairly class the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, a 
member of the House of Commons, and 
brother of Lord Kinnaird, who has for 
years been a very active and influential 
Christian; the Hon. Spencer Cowper, who 
is also a member of Parliament, I believe; 
Robert A. Macfie, Esq., a very liberal, as 
well as wealthy gentleman of Liverpool;: 
and Alexander Haldane, Esq., a distin- 
guished advocate in London, and well 
known as the author of the memoir of his 
celebrated uncle who bears that name, and 
whose influence in Geneva and France forty 
years ago and more was so great and happy. 
The clerical list is still greater, comprising 
such men as the Rev. Dr. Blackwood, so 
well known for his own and Lady Black- 
wood’s exertions—exertions which, it is to 
be feared, were fatal to Lady Blackwood’s 
health and life—in the hospitals at Scu- 
tari, during the Crimean war; Rev. Tho- 
mas Birks, an excellent minister of the 
Kistablished Church, and son-in-law and 
biographer of the late Mr. Edward Bicker- 
steth; the Rev. Dr. Burgess, now of Chel- 
sea, but once the EKnoglish chaplain at 
Geneva, and afterwards at Rome, the au- 
thor of sundry works, and who speaks 
Italian and French, it seems to me, about 
as well as he speaks English, as he demon- 
strated at Colonel Tronchin’s extraordinary 
‘‘ Breakfast ;” Rev. William Arthur, one 
of the best preachers and writers in the 
Wesleyan connection, and extensively known 
in our country, which he visited some years 
since; the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
who for years preached the gospel in one of 
the national churches in London, but for 
the last ten or twelve years has been a 
Dissenter, and belongs to the Baptist de- 
nomination, and is greatly loved by good 
people of every name; Rev. Dr. Herschell, 
an Israelite by birth, but now and for 
many years a faithful believer in « Jesus of 
Nazareth” as the true ‘¢ Messiah;” Rev. 
Peter Latrobe, prominent among the Mora- 
vian Brethren, and a cousin of the Latrobes 
in Baltimore; Rev. George Smith, a popu- 
Jar minister in London; and the Rev. H. 
Schmettan, the excellent Corresponding 
Secretary of the English branch of the 
Alliance for Continental correspondence— 
a man of excellent spirit, and singularly 
acquainted with the present state of the 
religious world. 


SCOTLAND. 


Scotland was also well represented, though 
hardly so numerously as at some former 
Conferences. Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, 
one of the most eloquent preachers and 
writers of the Free Church, was there; so, 
too, was Professor Balfour. The Rev. An- 
drew Thompson, also of Edinburgh, was 
there, and read an essay on the Observance 
of the Christian Sabbath in Scotland, which 
was a triumphant refutation of the slanders 
and sneers of graceless witlings, both for- 
eign and domestic, who have spoken of the 
sternness, the unreasonable moroseness and 
repulsiveness of the Sacred Day, as observed 
by the devout Scotch, of the olden time. 
The picture which Dr. Thompson presented 
of the happy manner in which that day was 
spent, and is yet spent, by godly families, 
was beautiful. Indeed, his discourse, if I 
may call it such, was an admirable produc- 
tion, and fell upon the ear like the sweetest 
strains of charming music. Dr. Thompson 
belongs to the United Presbyterian Church; 
so does the excellent Rev. Dr. Cairns, of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, who was there. Like 
Dr. Thompson, Dr. Cairns is one of the 
«‘U. P’s.,”’ as the ministers and people of 
the United Presbyterian Church are called. 
The Rev. Dr. Tweedie was there; and so 
was the Rev. Dr. Wylie, guondam editor of 
the Witness, and now head of a new “ Pro- 
testant Institution,” just opened at Edin- 
burgh. The Rev. Messrs. Arnot and 
Macduff were there; and so were Sheriff 
Jamieson, of the same city, and John Hen- 
derson, Esq , of Park, Glasgow, (aU. P.,’’) 
one of the most benevolent Christians in the 
British Isles, whose influence is felt in 
almost every good enterprise, and whose 
liberality and catholicity of spirit form a 
striking contrast with the narrowness, big- 
otry, and meanness which one meets with, 
alas! in too many countries. 


IRELAND. 


But I must close this enumeration of 
great and good men who attended the 
Conference, by saying that Ireland, too, 
was there, in the person of Lord Cavan, of 
Lord Roden, of the Rev. Dr. Urwick, of 
Dublin, of Professor Gibson, of Belfast, of 
the Rev. J. Denham Smith, (whose labours 
have been so much blest at Dublin and 
other places,) and_of other brethren who 
are highly esteemed, but whom I have not 
room to speak of. Lord Roden we have 
all kown, by name, as a decided Christian 
nobleman; Professor Gibson has visited us, 
and is very pleasantly remembered. Dr. 
Urwick has preached Christ for many years 
in Dublin, and is greatly beloved. 

I have endeavoured, Messrs. Editors, to_ 
give you in these two letters notices of the 
brethren who took a greater or less part at 
the Conference. I mean those of the Old 
World. Of hundreds of other excellent 
ministers and laymen, and of the hundreds 
of excellent ladies who were present, and 
whose ‘‘record is on high,” [ cannot speak. 
Among them were many who deserve men- 
tion, but I have confined myself to the 
list of those who t20k part, in one way or 
another, at the meeting. 

It is impossible to attend such a meeting 
without being made to feel that heaven 
must be a glorious place, and that the 
intercourse of the righteous must be indes- 
cribably precious. Such meetings on earth 
must, alas! be of short duration, and at 
long intervals; and however admirably 
conducted, even if not a word or deed occur 
to mar the good feeling, as was the case at 
Geneva, yet nothing here below is perfect. 
At best, such meetings can only give us a 
glimpse, a foretaste, of the scenes and en- 
joyments of the heavenly world. O when 
shall the tima come when the principles 
upon which the Evangelical Alliance move- 
ment proceeds—SINCERE RESPECT FOR 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS OPINIONS OF THOSE 
WHO, BY THEIR FAITH AND WORKS, GIVE 
EVIDENCE THAT THEY BELONG TO CuRIstT 
—shall be every where recognized and felt! 
In necessariis unitas, in non-necessariis 
Such was the 
noble motto of St. Augustine, and it is as 
good now as it was fourteen centuries ago. 

Here [ must stop. With much respect, 
I am ever yours very truly, 

R. Barro. 


December 21, 1861. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE REV. JOSHUA N. DANFORTH. 


Help, Lord, for.the godly man ceaseth.”” 
Within a very short time our Church has 
been deprived by death of some of her 
most valuable ministers—the Alexanders, 
Drs. Murray, Van Rensselaer, Neill, Her- 
ron, and Edgar, together with many others, 
have ceased from their labours on earth, 
and gone to their reward in heaven. To 
their names has been added that of the 
amiable and beloved Comingo, in the midst 
of usefulness, and in the prime of life. 
And I have to communicate to you that of - 
another (of the New-school Presbyterian 
Church), who has occupied quite a con- 
spicuous place in the religious world. I 
allude to the Rev. Joshua N. Danforth, | 
who died in New Castle, Delaware, on the 
14th of November, in the sixty-fourth year — 
of his age. He was born in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts; graduated at Williams Col- 
lege, and stndied for the ministry in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. After 
his licensure, he laboured as an evangelist 
in the cities of Charleston, South Carolina, 
Washington, and Baltimore. In 1825 he 
was ordained and installed as pastor over 
the church in New Castle, Delaware. Ile 
subsequently removed to Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where he was instru- 
mental in founding the Fourth Church in 
that city. He then accepted a call to the 
church in Lee, Massachusetts, where he 
remained nearly nine years, when he was 
called to the Second Church in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, to which he continued to 
minister until a few years since, when he 
resigned his charge, to act as an Agent of 
the American Colonization Soeiety. is 
labours in the Lord’s vineyard were abun- 
dant, and highly successful. Under his 
ministry there occurred several interesting 
revivals of religion, by which large acces- 
sions were made to the Church. He found 
time to contribute many interesting and 
instructive articles to the religious press, 
and was for many years a regular corres- 
pondent of the New York Observer. He 
also wrote the biography of one of his pre- 
decessors in the church in Alexandria, the 
Rev. J. C. Walton; and that of David M. 
Wilson, a valued ruling elder in Washing- 
ton City. His contributions to the Odser- 
ver have been re-produced in a very attrac- 
tive volume, entitled, ‘‘Groupings and 
Gleanings.” As a preacher, he was dig- 
nified and solemn in his delivery, and. 
chaste and eloquent in his style. During 
the last years of his life he was called to 
pass through the dark waters of affliction; 
but he was sustained and comforted by his 
unwavering faith in the glorious gospel 
which he so much loved to preach. His 
experience on his dying bed was consistent 
with his character and profession. With- 
out a fear or a doubt, he “fell asleep in 
Jesus.” 

May God sanctify these numerous be- 
reavements of his Church to the increased 
zeal and devotion of her ministry; and 
may he speedily fill their places with those 
who shall be equally faithful and efficient. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DIED YOUNG. 


BY SALLIE BRIDGES. 
Died young! about those little common words, 
A mournful cadence ever seems to cling, 
Like echoes of a broken song, that still 
A sense of yearning to our spirits bring! 


Died young! the living who remain grow grey, 
And yet these dead stand in our mem'ries light, 
Unwither’d, fresh, untouched by time and care, 
Or glorified, perchance, by faith’s fond sight! ~ 


Died young! we think of them too oft as fruit, 
Blighted by frost before the ripening hour; 
Or with a selfish pain, that on our path 
Should fade the beauty of an opening flower! 


Died young! they have escap’d so much of sin, 
So much of sorrow, and such stings of shame, 
That gratitude should mingle with our grief, 
Knowing these dear ones kept their youtli’s pure 
name! 


Died young! they had not lost their eager hope, 
Their glad, first trust in all that seemeth fair, 
The power to dream, to revel in romance, _ 
Or bring a guileless soul to God in prayer! 


Died young! Experience had never torn 

The roseate veil from nature’s face away, 
Forc’d tears for perish’d loves and friendships slain, 
Or shown them that their idols were of clay! — 


Died young! they left the bitterness of life, 
Uncrown’d with thorns, unwearied with the cross, 
And if we miss them on our own bleak road, 

To us, to us alone, comes thought of loss! 


Died young! leap’d warm into the vale of death, 

Which we, with solemn step, shall one day tread, 

And then, dear friends, grown old with this world’s 
ill, 

We meet our youth again with earth’s young dead! 


~ 


LETTER FROM THE CAMP. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THS PRESBYTERIAN.] 


3 Camp Sites, December 10, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—I promised you, in my 
last letter, to say something about the work 
of the minister of Jesus in this field of 
labour. Our present location is upon the 
Lower Potomac, near Budd’s Ferry, and 
opposite Shipping Point, where the rebels 
have a battery. The country around is 
almost a wilderness—thinly settled, and 
poorly cultivated. The residents manifest 
but little energy, and seem satisfied to eke 
out an existence, however devoid it may be 
of the luxuries or comforts of life. 

At this distance from Washington we 
have had much difficulty in our mail com- 
munications. This is now overcome, and 
we have regular mails each way three times 
a week. We are indebted for this conve- 
nience to Philadelphia enterprise. The 
little stern-wheel steamer Reindeer, for- 
merly plying upon the Schuylkill river 
above the dam, is our means of transporta- 
tion. This little boat came through the 
canal, down the Chesapeake, and up the 
Potomac, safely running the blockade. 
The enterprise promises to be a profitable 
speculation, the number of passengers and — 
the amount of light freight it carries being 
very large. 

We have not as yet made an arrange- 
ment for the transportation of our express 
matter. I have not received the Presbyte- 
rian for several weeks because of this, but 
trust that a way will soon be devised which 
will give it to us regularly and frequently. 
I much miss your paper, and so do the 
men, for they are eagerly soucht after, and — 
read with much iaterest. Will not some 
lovers of the souls of men feel stirred to 
help you still more largely in your gratui- 
tous distribution? I could distribute three 
hundred copies weekly, every one of which 
would be read, and many of them sent home 
to friends. 

As to the work of the chaplain, it is one 
of much meotal labour, but more of meutal 
anxiety. This last is at times distressing, 
as he looks over his field, and sees it so 
full of tares—thick, rank tares—which al- 
most smother out the little wheat which 
may have grown. 


is—differs according to the circumstances 
under which the chaplain labours. In my 
own case it is very great—indeed, painful. 
There is not a single officer in the regiment 
who is a religious man, and while some 


nominally sustain me, and others are indif- 


This menjal distress—for such it really - 
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December 21,1861. 


ferent, some oppose religious services — 
openly Oppose them—and atill others are 
avowedly infidel. Among the men there 
are but few that make any pretensions to 
religion, yet God bas reserved to himself 
some.souls who have not bowed the knoe 
unto Baal. We held a testimony, or expe- 
rience meeting to-night, at which three, 
who had looked back, publicly declared 
their determination to renew their covenant 
“with God, and at the close of the meeting a 
fourth privately made to me thesame decla- 
ration. We have some hyenas in wicked- 
ness, who appear to baves terrible fondness 
for sin. With these-men, profane language 
of the most awfal kind is their common 
utterance. We have all grades of moral 
character—from the indifferent moralist to 
the most open and excessive transgressor. 
This is my parish. These are the men 
I am to instruct in spiritual things. To 
these men I am so to present the truths of 
the word of God as to uncover their hearts, 
and, by the help of the Holy Spirit, show 
them what they are, and then lead them to 
the cross, and show them what they may 
be. This is the work I havetodo. My 
case may be an extreme one, but the labour 
every where is of a similar sort, and as far 
as has been my intercourse with my brother 
chaplains, they feel too that it is a great 
and serious work. 
Yofrs in Christ, 
Cartes A. BEcK, 
Chaplain 26th Reg’t. Penna. Volunteers. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MEETING IN BEHALF OF THE 
SOLDIERS. 


Exuizazetu City, N. J., Dec. 9, 1861. 
Messrs. Editors—We were favoured in 
this city, last evening, under the auspices 
of the American Tract Society, with one 
of the largest and most deeply interesting 
meetings our citizens have ever attended. 
The First Presbyterian Church was filled 
at an early hour with an iotelligent and 
patriotic audience, to listen to addresses in 
reference to supplying the army and navy 
with religious reading. The devotional 
exercises were conducted by the pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Kempshall, and the Rev. Dr. 
Magie. 
The Rev. Mr. Eastman, Secretary, in 


commencing his remarks, paid a tribute of 


respect to the memory of the late pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Murray. They had been ac- 
quainted forty years—from 1821 to 1861. 
His first public labours on leaving the 
Theological Seminary were in the service 
of the American Tract Society in Pennosyl- 
vania; and his last public labours, aside 
from his own church, were in advocating 
the interests of this Society at the anniver- 
sary of the Hartford branch in January 
last, where he was listened to for nearly an 
hour by a deeply interested and highly 
appreciative audience. Mr. Hastman gave 
the meeting a brief view of what the So- 
ciety has done, and is attempting to do, to 
bring the facilities and energies of the 
Society, and its publications, to bear upon 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the army 
and navy. He held up before the audience 
the Soldiers’ Camp Library, of twenty-five 
volumes, of which one thousand sets had 
een sent to the soldiers, or were on board 
ships of war. He also spoke of the Pocket 
Library, of which eight huodred sets had 
been issued, making together forty-five 
thousand volumes. He showed specimens 
of many other little books and tracts, pre- 
pared especially for soldiers—‘The Sol- 
dier’s Text-book’’—«Soldier’s Hymns’— 
«¢Cromwell’s Pocket Bible’’—* Confessions 
of a Gambler’—“<The Gambler’s Balance- 
Sheet”—<¢: Orders of Generals Washington 
and McClellan on the Observance of the 
Sabbath, and against Profane Swearing.” 
He stated facts, showing the great demand 
for these publications, and that they were 
appreciated, and read, and blessed; and 
that the Society was in great need of 
means to print and circulate them. 

The Rev. Dr. Magie was deeply affected 
by the present aspects of our country. He 
made no apology for loving this Society, or 
the country which gave him birth. His 
own father went limping to the grave, 
from a wound received in the revolutionary 
war. A tall spire in the adjoining burying- 
ground reminded him of a former pastor 
of this church of revolutionary memory, 
whose heroic deeds were on record. An- 
other tall granite spire in that cemetery 
- reminded him of a pastor of more recent 
memory, whose voice, if he were now alive, 
would ring like the blast of the bugle for 
his country. The cause justifies all our 
interests and efforts. We have seen our 
wives and daughters plying their needles 
till midnight to provide for the temporal 
comforts of our sons and brothers in the 
camp and hospitals—and shall we neglect 
their spiritual and eternal interests? It is 
an occasion of gratitude to God that we 
have so many men of high rank in the 
army and navy who are Christian men. 
Commodore McKean, of the Niagara, and 
Commodore Dupont, of the naval expedi- 
tion, are men of prayer, and are not 
ashamed to bow with their men before the 
throne; and our youthful commander-in- 
chief, McClellan, could kneel before God in 
his pastor’s study, and when called to his 
high position at the head of the army, 
could say, “My trust is in God.” In all 
this, there is hope for our country. 

‘The Rev. S. A. Clark, of the Episcopal 
Church, said, «Such a meeting as this 
was never before convened in this place. 
It appeals to the heart of every Christian 
patriot.” He also referred to revolutiou- 
ary times, when the churches in Elizabeth 
were used for barracks, and one was laid in 
ashes—and to the trials of those times, and 
the cost of our liberties, which we had s0 
long enjoyed; and drew the conclusion, 
that we ought now to be willing to make 
liberal offerings, not only for the physical 
comfort, but also for the spiritu&l good of 
our soldiers. 

The Rev. Messrs. Aikman and Kemp- 
shall followed in a similar strain, expressing 
our obligations to the young men who had 
gone to fight our battles, and cordially and 
warmly commending the objects of the 
Society, and their efforts to supply the 
army and navy with their excellent publi- 
cations. A collection was taken up of $112. 

A. B. 


Westminster College, Missouri. 


After four failures to obtain a quorum, 
the Board of Trustees met at Mexico, Mis- 
souri, about the middle of November. The 
amount of resources was reported at $147- 
785.95, and the liabilities at $19,984.05. 

Owing to some cases of discipline, (four 
members of the Senior Class had been dis- 
missed, previous to graduation,) of which 
the Board took a view different from the 
Faculty, President Laws resigned, and has 
come out in a long vindication of his con- 
duct, in the Missouri Telegraph, Fulton, 
Missouri. 

Professors W. Van Doren and M. M. 
Fisher were elected Professors of the Col- 
lege; and in case either of them should 
decline to serve, the Executive Committee 
were authorized to secure the services of 
the Rev. J. P. Finley, or some other com- 
petent instructor in his place. It is ex- 
pected that collegiate exercises will be 
resumed there at an early day.— Louisville 
Herald. 


— 


AND FOREIGN 
ATIONS. 


OUR COUNTRY 


> We make a long extract, but not longer, 
we hope, than our readers will relish, from 
the last article of Dr. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge on the “State of the Country,” pub- 
lished in the Danville Quarterly for Decem- 
ber. The Louisville Journal justly styles 
it a “magnificent production.” 


_The United States have had three for- 
eign wars, in eighty six years; two with 
Great Britain, one with Mexico; the whole 
three occupying less than one-seventh part 
of their national existence. Peace is em- 
phatically the desire and the policy of the 
nation; for peace offers to it conquests, 
well understood by it, far greater than any 
nation ever obtained by war. To treat all 
nations as friends; to treat them all alike; 
to have alliances with none; to have trea- 
ties of peace and commerce with all; to 
demand nothing that is not just and equal; 
to submit to nothing that is wrong—this is 
the simple, wise, and upright foreign policy 
of this great country. Seated, go to speak, 
on the outer margin of the world,.as the 
world’s civilization stood at the birth of 
this great nation, the fathers of the Repub- 
lic understood and accepted the peculiar 
lot which God had assigned to their coun- 
try; and their descendants, to the fourth 
and fifth generation, had steadily devel- 
oped the noble and fruitful policy of their 
ancestors, beholding continually the in- 
creasing power and glory, in the fruition of 
which, in our day, they constituted one of 
the chief empires of the world. Whatever 
else thé nation may have learned, or left 
unlearned, in a career so astonishing, it 
has learned, at least, that the career itself 
is not yet accomplished, and that it must 
not be cut short. It must not be; for we 
dare not allow it, as we would answer to 
God, to the human race, to the shades of 
our ancestors, and to the reproaches of our 
| posterity. The very idea of forcing us, by 
means of foreign intervention, besides the 
indignation it begets, shows us how indis- 
pensable it is to our independence as a 
nation, that we must preserve the power 
by which to defy all such atrocious at- 
tempts. The true interpretation for a wise 
nation to put on such a menace is, that it 
already behooves it to become more power- 
ful. In the present condition of the chief 
nations of the earth, invincible strength is 
the first condition of national independence. 
And we, who are out of European com- 
munity of States, and out of the scope of 
their fixed ideas of European balance of 
power, which has, for so long a period, 
regulated that continent, are, beyond all 
other nations, pressed with the necessity 
of augmenting, instead of diminishing, our 
power, if we would preserve our freedom. 
Two nations of moderate force made out of 
ours, and the continent is at the mercy of 
every powerful European combination; and 
this is the idea of freedom and glory that 
characterizes the Confederate Government. 
One mighty nation—and the United States 
may defy all Europe combined; and this is 
the American idea of American indepen- 
dence. Let the fact, therefore, be taken as 
final, that any foreign attempt to support 
the secession rebellion is not merely tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war, but to 
war against the future independence of the 
United States. And let the Federal Gov- 


deliberate sense of the American people. 
And let all foreign governments be made 
fully aware that this is the sense in which 
such an attempt will be taken. 

We do not ourselves believe that any for- 
eign government will interfere in our un- 
happy civil war. The doctrine of’ non-in- 
tervention in the domestic affairs of nations, 
is not only the settled international law of 
Europe, but it has been of late thoroughly 
and generally enforced, and its present 
breach would completely tear in pieces the 
web of diplomacy that involves the Euro- 
pean system of peace. Nor do we see what 
any European nation could gain by assailing 
us, comparable to the risk it would run. 
They certainly would get but little cotton 
by it, if that is what they seek, for some 
years to come, ifever. Cotton is a product 
of the plough and the hoe, not of the sword 
and the gun; and commerce means peace, 
not war. We do see, moreover, how any 
serious injury to the United States might 
fatally affect one and another European na- 
tion; and we can hardly imagine the over- 
throw of our national power to be attempted 
by any European combination, under exist- 
ing circumstances, without producing a 
general European war—if not immense 
European ‘revolutions. France, it is clear, 
has the highest interest in preventing the 
destruction of the only maritime power in 
the world, besides herself, that can even 
keep in check the dominion of Kngland 
over the sea; a dominion which, for seventy 
years, Franee has been diligently preparing 
to dispute. England—whatever may be 
the wishes and feelings of certain classes, 
is still more thoroughly restrained. For, to 
say nothing of the probable loss of her 
American possessions—nothing of the ruin 
of her commerce throughout the world, her 
fierce population, educated for a whole 
generation to a fanatical hatred of slavery, 
and having hardly finished paying a hun- 
dred millions of dollars to extinguish it in 
their own cotton and sugar colonies, would 
be slow to indulge in the spending of two 
or three thousand millions more, in a war 
which they would understand to be for the 
maintenance of the very cotton and sugar 
slavery in foreign States, which they have 
so lately bought out, at home. They are a 
people, besides, that when driven to ex- 
tremity, have small faith in royal dynasties, 
and have, before now, despatched kings in 
the closet, on the battle-field, and upon the 
scaffold. Spain is hardly worth speaking 
about in this connection, except as the 
owner of some desirable islands in the Gulf 
of Mexico; mare nostrum (our sea,) as the 
Romans proudly called the Mediterranean. 
And these are the chief maritime powers of 
Kurope—certainly the only ones we need 
take intothis account. We will add nothing 
concerning the friendly dispositions of all 
other European governments; nothing con- 
cerning the public opinion of Europe, before 
which even governments must bow; nothing 
concerning the traditional and vehement 
sympathy of those masses of European 
populations, who make revolutions, whose 
hearts are with the United States, even 
against their own sovereigns, and so many 
thousands of whose near kindred and friends 
are to-day amongst the best officers, and 
most effective troops in our armies. Knough, 
it seems to us, has been said to direct the 
thoughts of the reader toward those con- 
siderations, which ought to satisfy the pub- 
lic mind on this particular topic. With 
ordinary prudence, courage, and fair deal- 
ing, on the part of our Government, with 
foreign States, it does not appear to us that 
‘there is any ordinary possibility of a serious 
rupture with any of them, growing out of 
this war. 

If, however, contrary to our judgment of 
the facts, war should be forced upon us by 
any foreign nation—or should occur from 
any untoward accident, there is no reason 
to doubt our ability to put down the rebel- 
lion in the South, and maintain the Union, 
notwithstanding the utmost aid the greatest 
foreign nation could give to the rebels. We 
will not now discuss the subject in that as- 
pect. Such a war, as we have said, will 
probably not occur in our day. If it ever 
does occur, either it will wholly fail in its 
avowed object, or its effects will be far 
greater, and more lasting, than they who 
bring it on expect or intend. Let mankind, 
at length, receive the sublime truth, that 
great nations do not die—that great peoples 
do not perish. Let them accept, at least, 
the astonishing fact—more palpable in the 
developments of our age than ever before— 
that nationalities once established are, ac- 
cording to any measure of time known to 


history, really immortal. And then let 


ernment clearly understand that this is the 


them remember that this is, in truth, a 
great nation, and that the nationality shared 
by the American people is not only thor- 
oughly established, but one of the most 
distinct and powerful that ever existed. 

It seems proper, in this connection, to 
make some gencral allusion to the naval 
arm of the public service, and to the naval 
power of the United States. Proper, in 


ment of our national power must be con- 
sidered decisive of the contest with the 
rebel States, even if they were in other 
respects as strong as the nation itself. 
Proper in this place, because it is the su- 
premacy of the navies both of France and 
Great Britain over ours—that exposes us to 
the degradation even of a menace, from 
either of those powers — and that begets the 
wild hope in the Confederate government, 
that either of them will interfere in this 
war on its behalf. If the navy of the Uni- 
ted States bore any fair comparison with 
that of either of the two powers that rank 
with us, as the great maritime States of the 
world, no one ever would ‘have heard a 
whisper about the armed intervention of 
either of them, in our domestic troubles. 
And if, at the commencement of this rebel- 
lion, the military marine of the United 
States, even such as it then was, had been 
promptly and skilfully used, the revolt 
could have been suppressed at the tenth 
part—perhaps the hundredth part—of the 
treasure and the blood it may cost. It is, 
unhappily, true that the conspiracy against 


the officers of the navy, as well as of the 
army; and that the ships and Navy Yards, 
as well as the forts and regiments, had been 
carefully disposed, by a corrupt administra- 
tion, in such a manner as to render them as 
little serviceable as possible. But, besides 
this, both arms of the service, and especially 
the navy, were shamefully inadequate to the 
safety, the power, and the dignity of the 
nation; and both arms, but especially the 
navy, came utterly short, at first, of what 
might have been justly expected of them. 
It is to be hoped that the time has fully 
come to retrieve errors which have cost us 
so much. 

From the remotest antiquity the maritime 
powers of the world have exerted an influ- 
ence over human affairs altogether dispro- 
portionate to their relative strength, as com- 
pared with other nations. The Phcenecians, 
the maritime cities of Greece, the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, the Carthagenians, 
the Italian Free Cities of the Middle Ages, 
more recently Holland, and, fur nearly two 
centuries past, Great Britain; every where, 
in all ages, the same truths are palpable— 
commerce is the parent of national wealth— 
and a military marine is, relatively to all 
other means of national power and security, 
by far the cheapest, the most effective, and 
the least dangerous to public freedom. The 
United States are fitted, in every way, to 
become the first maritime power in the 
world. And some of the best fruits of the 
terrible lesson we are now learning, will be 
lost, unless our statesmen of the present 
age, and of future generations, comprehend 
more clearly than hitherto, that the mission 
set before the American peuple cannot be 
accomplished, either in its internal com- 
pleteness, or its external force, except by 
means of a military marine equal, at the 
very least, to the greatest in the world. 

The liberty and glory of the Greeks were 
altogether personal. The freedom and 
power of the Roman Republic were alto- 
gether public. The great problem yet to 
be solved, is the transcendent union of 
both. It belongs to the American people, 
if they see fit, to give and enjoy this sub- 
lime illustration of human grandeur. The 
indispensable elements of success are, in- 
ternally, the perfect preservation of our 
political system, in its whole purity, its 
whole force, and its whole extent; and, 
externally, the complete independence of 
the:nation, of all foreign powers. In main- 
taining the former, our immediate neces- 
sity is, to extinguish at whatever costs, this 
civil war. In preserving the latter, our 
immediate necessity is, to repel, amicably 
if we can, with arms if need be, and at 
every hazard, all foreign interference in 
support of this rebellion. We are able, if 
God requires it at our hands, to do both, 
by his help. Our star is set, when we fail 
of doing either. With nations, there is 
a great choice in the way of dissolution. 
The choice between the contempt, and the 
veneration, of the human race. 


THE CHURCH IN MISSOURI. 


At a meeting of the members and support- 
ers of the Kirkwood Presbyterian Church, 
Missouri, on Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1861, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Whereas, The General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, at its session in May 
last, adopted the following resolutions: 

Gratefully acknowledging the distinguished 
bounty and care of Almighty God toward this 
favoured land, and also recognizing our obli- 
gation to submit to every ordinance of man for 
the Lord’s sake, this General Assembly adopt 
the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in view of the present agi- 
tated and unhappy condition of this country, 
the first day of July next be set apart as a day 
of prayer throughout our bounds, and that on 
this day ministers and people are called on 
humbly to confess and bewail our national 
sins; to offer our thanks to the Father of 
Light, for his abundant and undeserved good- 
ness toward us as a nation; to seek His 
guidance and blessing upon our rulers and 


the United States about to assemble; and to 
implore Him, in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Great High Priest of the Christian profession, 
to turn away his anger from us, and speedily 
restore us the blessings of an honourable 
peace. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly, in 
the spirit of that Christian’ patriotism which 
the Scriptures enjoin, and which has always 
characterized this Church, do hereby acknow- 
ledge and declare our obligation to promote 
and perpetuate, so far as in us lies, the integ- 
rity of these States, and to strengthen, uphold, 
and encourage the Federal Government in the 
exercise of all its functions under our noble 
Constitution; and to this Constitution in all 
its provisions, requirements, and principles, 
we profess our unabated loyalty. And to 
avoid all misconception, the Assembly declare 
that by the terms “Federal Government,” as 
here used, is not meant any particular admin- 
istration, or the peculiar opinions of any po- 
litical party, but that central administration 
which, being at any time appointed and in- 
augurated according to the forms prescribed 
in the Constitution of the United States, is the 
visible representative of our national exist- 
ence. 

And Whereas, The Synod of Missouri, at its 
recent session in Mexivo, with reference to the 
above named action of the General Assembly, 
‘made the following record: 

“It was unanimously resolved that the 
action of the General Assembly, in May last, 
in relation to the political condition of the 
country, was unscriptural, unconstitutional, 
unwise, and unjust; and we therefore solemn- 
ly protest against it, and declare it of no 
binding force whatever upon this Synod, or 
upon the Presbyterian Cnourch within our 
bounds.” 

And Whereas, The Synod, by the terms of 
its resolution, speaks for all the churches 
within its bounds, and silence on our part 
might be construed into approval; therefore, 

Resolved, By the members and supporters 
of the Presbyterian Church in Kirkwood, thas 
we utterly dissent from the avtion of the 
Synod for the following reasons: 

First, Because we believe the action of the 
Synod calculated to foster and encourage the 
spirit of rebellion now so deplorably rife in 
our afflicted State. 

Second, Because in our judgment the action 
of the General Assembly was extremely mild 
and conciliatory, eminently scriptural, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and letter of our Cun- 
fession of Faith; and as far as concerns 
ourselves as citizens of the United States, and 
members of the Presbyterian Cnourch, but a 
declaration of our simple duty as subjects and 
as Christians. 


Dectinep.—The Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
madge, of Syracuse, New York, has declined 
the call of the Third Keformed Dutch Church, 


Philadelphia, late Dr. Berg's. 


some part of this paper, because that ele-— 


| 


the country embraced a large number of |- 


their counsels, as well as on the Congress of |’ 


WAR NEWS. 


Although many rumours have been afloat 
during the week, there has been nothing re- 
liable in reference to active movements of our 
several armies. Preparations on a large scale 
are in progress op both sides, and it is sup- 
posed that many days cannot pass without 
something decisive. A despatch has been 
received, but not official, that General Milroy, 
of the Federal army, attacked a rebel force 
under General Johnson, at Allegheny Camp, 
Pocohontas county, Virginia, and, after a long 
contest, Johnson was driven back into his 
entrenchments, with considerable loss. The 
following are stated as the facts:—The fight 
lasted from daylight till 3 o’clock, P. M. The 
Union loss is about 30, and the rebel loss over 
200, including a Major and many other off- 
cers, and 30 prisoners. General Johnson was 
shot in the mouth, but not fatally. The 12th 
Georgia regiment suffered the most. General 
Milroy’s force numbered 750 men, from the 
9th and 13th Indiana, and the 25th and 32d 
Ohio, and the 2d Virginia. General Johnson’s 
force numbered. over 2000 men. The 9th 
Indiana regiment fought bravely to the last. 
After driving the enemy into their barracks 
no less than five times, our forces retired in 
good order. The rebels set fire to their camp, 
and retreated to Stanton. General Milroy has 
driven the last army out of Western Virginia. 

By later accounts, the victory in Western 
Virginia is confirmed. Our force numbered 

00 men, and we lost 20 killed, and 30 
wounded. The enemy lost 150 killed, includ- 
ing a field officer. 

— Washington, Dec. 12.—Private advices 
from New Mexico report that the strong forces 
sent against the Texans in the Mesilla Valley, 
have driven the enemy far back into Texas. 

—The first Federal stone fleet has arrived 
in Savannah river. It consists of sixteen old 
whalers, which will be immediately sunk. 

—T wo regiments of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut troops were landed on Ship Island, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, on the 3d inst. They 
belong to General Butler’s division. Brigadier- 
General Phelps, in command on the Island, 
has issued a proclamation to the loyal citizens 
of the South-West, strongly anti-slavery in tone. 

—Bultimore, Dec. 16.—The Agnes, arrived 
here, reports speaking thé English brig Mary. 
Morton, which reported that the Sumter and 
the Iroquois had a severe engagement, and 
that one of them, he did not know which, had 
put into Martinique to repair damages. 

—The rebel authorities in Tennessee have 
arrested Parson Brownlow. 

—The Raleigh, North Carolina, Standard, 
of the 4th inst., learns from a reliable source 
that a Federal regiment had taken possession 
of Portsmouth, North Carolina, and that there 
are ten ‘‘ Yankee” steamers in Pamlico Sound. 

—The conflagration at Charleston, although 
not in any sense a Federal act, is likely to 
have an important bearing on the conduct of 
the war. If further accounts should show that 
the disaster is as terrible as reported, Charles- 
ton has gained nothing by the rebellion it has 
fumented, but a fearful retribution. 

—The war news from England have caused 
considerablesensation. Whatever may prove to 
be the nature of the English demands in the case 
of the capture of Mason and Slidell, it is very 
certain that nothing is to be expected from the 
friendship of England. Our nation will, no 
doubt, maintain its rights at all hazards, and 
war once initiated, however deeply it may affect 
our industrial interests, will tend to make us 
one of the most warlike nations on earth, and 
will not probably terminate until England is 
stripped of all its American possessions. We 


sincerely hope, however, that England will : 


pause before it plunges into war with us on so 
flimsy a pretext. 

—Louisville, Dec. 17.—Four companies of 
Colonel Willich’s German regiment were at- 
tacked this afternoon on the South Green river, 
opposite Mumfordsville, by Colonel Torry’s 
regiment of Texas rangers, two. regiments of 
infantry, and six pieces of artillery. Colonel 
Willich was reinforced, and drove the rebels 
back with the loss of 43 killed, including Col. 
Torry, and fifty wounded. The Union loss 
was 8 privates and a lieutenant killed, and 16 
wounded. 

—Boston, Dec. 17.—The barque Island City 
sailed to-day with 250 of the Hatteras prison- 
ers, for Fortress Monroe, to be exchanged for 
Union prisoners now in prison at Richmond. 

—New York, Dec. 17.—A private letter from 
Beaufort says the stone fleet had sailed from 
Savannah, for Charleston, in company with a 
man-of-war. The ships were to be sunk in 
Charleston harbour, on Saturday last. ‘Tybee 


Island is occupied by 1000 Union troops, who 


are to throw up batteries for use against Fort 
Pulaski, if necessary. The sloop-of-war Sa- 
vannah, and three or four gun-boats were off 
Tybee Island. The steamer Baltic, with 1000 
troops, had left Port Royal, for Fernandina, 
‘accompanied by the Bienville, and another 
gun-boat. The rebel fortification there con- 
sisted of a battery of five guns, manned by 
from 200 to 300 men. It was believed that it 
would fall into our hands after a brief strug- 
gle. A letter from aboard the frigate Santee 
states that the pirate schooner Royal Yacht 
was captured by two boats and forty men, 
from the Santee, under Lieutenant Jenett. 
Lieutenant Mitchell was second in command. 
She was boarded at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and taken, after a sharp conflict. The 
schooner was set on fire, and entirely destroy- 
ed. Thirteen prisoners were taken, three of 
whom were wounded. Our loss was as fol- 
lows:—Henry Garcia, seaman, killed; John 
L. Emery, coxswain, fatally wounded, and 
since died; Lieutenant Jenett and William 
Carter, gunner, wounded; also five men, 
Edward Conway, George Bell, Hugh McGre- 
gor, Francis Brown, and Charles Hawkins, 
wounded. The latter are all doing well, and 
will 800n be on duty. i 


Foreign Items. 


PASSAGLIA A PRESBYTERIAN REBEL.— 
In a pamphlet just published at Rome, by 
the Papal party, the Padre Passaglia is 
compared to ‘‘Cain,” and cursed as a 
‘‘Presbyterian rebel.’”” The Kmperor is 
not forgotten, but is coupled with the King 


Victor Emmanuel, and they are abused to- 


eether as Judases,” who are betraying 
their Pope. 

Tue Popr’s ForMER OPINION oF Pas- 
SAGLIA.—A letter from Florence states that 
the Nuzione reprints a letter written by the 
Pope, in 1854, to his ‘“‘dear son” Passaglia, 
complimenting him on his writings, and 
begging him not to cease writing and pub- 
lishing ‘“‘any thing that he may consider 
will benefit the Roman Catholic Church.’’ 
The Professor evidently took this aw pied 
de la lettre, and has ceased to be the jiglio 
diletto of his Holy Father, in consequence. 


Costiy BookMAKING.—A copy of the 
works of Frederick the Great, printed on 
vellum, has been presented by the King of 
Prussia to the public library at Berlin. 
Only two copies have been prepared, it is 
said, of $2250 per copy. 

OF Dress RENDERED INcom- 
BUSTIBLE.—A [French chemist has just 
discovered the mode of rendering muslin, 
lace, and all kinds of light stuffs incombus- 
tible. Neither does he make any secret of 
his discovery. It is merely necessary to 
mix with the starch used in making them 
up, the half of its weight of carbonate of 
lime, commonly called Spanish chalk, or 
Spanish white. The muslin or other stuff is 
then ironed as usual. The chalk thus added 
in no respect injures either the appearance, 
the quality, or the whiteness of the stuff. 

SPANISH GOVERNMENTS.—Since the es- 
tablishment of the present dynasty in 1834, 
there have been four Constitutions, and 
twenty-eight Parliaments. There have been 
in the same period, forty-seven Prime Minis- 
ters, five hundred and twenty-nine Depart- 
mental Ministers, and seventy-eight Minis- 
ters of the Interior alone.— Spain,” in the 
North British Review. 

CLERICAL PArRsIMONY.—A popular, but 
somewhat eccentric clergyman, on a recent 
Sabbath evening, when addressing a crowd- 
ed audience in one of the largest churches 
in the north of Scotland, not one hundred 
miles from the mouth of the Tay, took oc- 
casion to speak of a brother clergyman in a 
neighbouring county, popularly termed ‘a 
kingdom,” in somewhat the following terms: 
‘¢ He had had much interer.rse with a min- 
ister in ———shire, who indulged in long 
prayers, but was penurious, narrow-breasted, 
and close-fisted. One evening he was with 
him, a long prayer was offered, but there 
was but little supper afterwards. On the 
fullowing morning there was another long 
prayer, in which the stranger (meaning 
himself) occupied a large share, but the 
succeeding breakfast was very scanty.” A 
smile was visible on the countenances of not 
a few of the auditory. : 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


General Ftems. 


Quick Rerurn.—The Rev. N.S. Fol- 
som, who turned from the Unitarian to the 
Orthodox Congregationalists in September 
last, has gone back to the Unitarians. 


LarGe Lecacy.—The late Jacob Hayes, 
of Charlestown, Massachusetts, by his last 
will, bequeathed $20,000 to the Maine 
Charity School, known as the Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, for the purpose of estab 
lishing a Professorship, to be known as the 
‘Hayes Professorship.” Of this legacy, 
$10,000 is to be paid at the death of bis 
wife. The other $10,000 will be paid at 
such time after five years as his wife may 
choose. 


New Booxs.—The following new books 


cation in Edinburgh :—“ Sermons,” by the 
late Rev. Andrew Gray, Perth; ‘Satan as 
Revealed in Scripture,” by the Rev. W. K. 
Tweedie; ‘‘A Brother Beloved, Biographi- 
cal Reminiscences of the Rev. Henry M. 
Laird of Leslie.” There has also been 
published lately, ““Gideon, Son of Joash,” 
by Rev. W. W. Duncan of Peebles. 


Accertep.—The Rev. Dr. Van 
Nest, of New York, is slowly recovering 
from illness, but is still confined to his 
room. We understand that, on the full 
return of health, he expects to take the 
pastoral charge of the First Reformed 
Dutch Church of Philadelphia, late Rev. 
Mr. Willetts. 


Tur Smirasontan 
annual report of the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution shows the ope- 
rations, expenditures, and condition of the 
Institution for the year 1860. The whole 
amount of Smithson’s bequest deposited in 
the Treasury of the United States is $515,- 
169, from which an annual income, at six 
per cent., is derived of $30,910.14. The 
expenditures have been kept below the re- 
ceipts, and a surplus fund of $141,100 has 
been accumulated. This is invested prin- 
cipally in Indiana, Virginia, and Tennessee 
stocks, and has yielded an annual income 
of $7716. The principal portion of this is 
expended for publications, researches, lec- 
tures, library, museum, and gallery of art. 


INTERVIEWS OF Great Men.—“The 
Interviews of Great Men, their influence on 
civilization, from the meeting of Diogenes 
and Alexander to the final interview of 
Count Cavour and Victor Emmanuel; de- 
veloping the “characteristics of men who 
have influenced the times in which they 
lived, and showing where their example is 
worthy of imitation,” is a new volume, thus 
annouaced in London. 


An Error Correcrep.—We stated, two 
weeks since, that the Rev. Dr. James Smith 
had received and accepted the appointment 
of United States Consul to Dundee, Seot- 
land. We find, by a careful re-perusal of 
his letter, that it is his second son that is 
Consul, and that the father is simply spend- 
ing his time with his son, in his native 
land, until our troubles in the United States 
have been settled. The Doctor’s chirogra- 
phy, as all who have ever seen it know, is 
somewhat hieroglyphical, and we had to 
guess at the meaning of his letter in several 
_places.—Pres. Herald. 


SupDEN Deatu.—The Rev. Mr. Mac- 
farland, rector-of St. Mark’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Baltimore, fell dead 
while officiating in his church on Sunday 
last, 15th inst. The deceased was a brother 
of Hon. William H. Macfarland, of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, a member of the Confed- 
erate Congress, and it is believed that his 
death resulted from a stroke of apoplexy. 


A IN Prison.—From a letter 
just received from the Rev. John Sailor, 
Moral Instructor of the Northern Indiana 
Prison, at Michigan City, we learn that 
during the last three months, there has been 
a number of apparent conversions among the 
prisoners almost every week. Sixteen have 
been examined for admission to the church 
about to be organized in the prison, and a 
number more are to be examined. Meet- 
ings for prayer have been held twice a 
week, and a Sabbath-school every Sabbath 
morning. 


ANOTHER CHARITABLE Bequest 
FEATED.—It will be remembered that upon 
the death of Peter Douglas, Esq., of Sen- 
nett, New York, it was found that he had 
bequeathed $20,000, to be divided equally 
between the Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and the Philadelphia Publishing House. 
The will was contested by the daughter and 
heir at-law of deceased, and the Surrogate 
of Cayuga county has rendered his decision 
in the case, failing to sustain the will, on 
the ground, principally, that the.execution 
of the will was not properly witnessed. © 


Homestic 


Great Fire in fire broke 
out in Charleston, South Carolina, on the 
evening of the llth of December, which de- 
stroyed a large section of the central part of 
the city. The Mercury says that 576 build- 
ings were burned. Five churches were de- 
stroyed, among them the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, St. Peter’s Episcopal, and the Cir- 
cular (Congregational) church. The Institute 
Hall, St. Andrew’s Hall, and the Charleston 
Hfall, are also gone. The Charleston Cuurier 
of the 13th says that the loss is estimated at 
from $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. The fire ori- 
ginated at a sash factory, and, as the owner 
thinks, was either the work of an incendiary, 
of the negligence of the negrves employed 
there. 


Gonz.—On the first day of June 
last there were but sixty-three Revolutionary 
amie on the pension rolls, and that number 

y this time has no doubt been reduced to less 
than fifty. A few years more, and the last of 
these old veterans will have been gathered 
with his patriotic brothers in the spirit land. 
We hope the last one, at least, will live to see 
the country again united and happy. 


A Souvenir.—A day or two since a gentle- 
man stopped at an auction establishment in 
Philadelphia, and found among goods offerred 
for sale a small rifle (breech-loading) which 
formerly belonged to the Princeof Wales. It 
had been offered for sale there some time ago, 
and the gentleman bought it for about one- 
fourth of its value. The case bore the name 
of “Renfrew,” and on the stock was the 
Renfrew crest, a cross within the antlers of 
a stag’s head, together with the motto, Per 
crucem ad coronam. The weapon is a very 
handsome one, and a considerable advance 
has been offered for the purchase. How the 
rifle came from the hands of the ‘‘heir appa- 
rent” to an auction room is a mystery. 


CaristMas Pres—NTS FOR THE SOLDIERS.— 
Adams’ Express office is daily crowded with 
scantily clad persons, sending presents to 
friends “far, far away.” The receptacles 
chosen often present a suggestive appearance. 
Candle boxes, soap-boxes, kegs, tubs, and 
barrels—every pussible household utensil is 
brought into requisition, and the direction, as 
written, is often illegible. But considerate 
clerks remedy this, and the feeble tracery of 
affection is replaced by the bold clear marks 
of the man of business. 


Gratin Crop or On10.—The total wheat 


| crop of Ohio for the past year is 23,640,356 


bushels, an increase of 10,294,512 over the 
previous year. The corn crops for the same 
time is 91,588,704 bushels, an increase of 
22,291,361 over the previous year. 


Senator Kentucky.—Hon, Garret 
Davis has been chosen, by the Legislature of 
Kentucky, United States Senator for the un- 
expired term of John C. Breckinridge, ex- 
pelled. 


Be Carerou 1n Directinc Lettrers.—Last 
week there were received at the Dead Letter 
Office 4012 letters. Of these, 97 had been 
misdirected, 218 had been uncalled for, 
159 were illegible, and 53 contiined money, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to $294. Forty- 
three had drafts and checks to the amount of 
$12,858. At our City Pust Office hundreds of 
letters are received weekly fur the soldiers, 
the superscription on which are so unintelli- 
gible as to produce great delay, if even the 
persons to whom they are directed receive 
them at all. Too much care cannot be ob- 


served in writing plainly—no matter how 


are announced as in preparation for publi-' 


| rough the name of the soldier, and the com- 


pany and regiment to which he belongs. 
Many an anxious heart would be relieved 
thereby.— Washington National Intel. 


_ Sxatinc.—Skating has really commenced, 
in a small way. Some of the ponds in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia have been frozen to a 
sufficient thickness to bear people, and in the 
Twenty-fourth Ward a number of ambitious 
youths have already ventured to indulge in 
the healthy exercise. The indications are 
that an abundant crop will be gathered by 
the ice dealers this season. On Friday of 
last week we observed upon the street a cart 
filled with ice. The cakes were about an inch 
thick, and were probably obtained in the 
lower part of the city. 


Foreign Hews. 
FROM EUROPE. 


By the Europa and City of Washington steam- 
ers, threatening war news reach us from England. 
We cull the principal items, cautioning our read- 
ers to wait for more explicit accounts of the tem- 
per and determination of the British Government. 

Halifax, Dec. 15——The royal mail steamer 
Europa has arrived at this port with highly im- 
portant intelligence. She was detained at Queens- 
town till the 2d by order of the Government. She 
has the Queen’s messenger on board, with dis- 
patches for Lyons. The London Times, in allud- 
ing to the decision of the British Cabinet, that the 
arrest of Mason and Slidell is a clear violation of 
the law of nations, believes that Lord Lyons will 
be instructed by the first steamer to demand 
reparation, and if not complied with, will be 
instructed to withdraw the Legation from Wash- 
ington. 

London, Dec. 1.—The Observer states that the 
Government has demanded of President Lincoln 


and his Cabinet the restoration of the persons of | 


the Southern Envoys to the British Government. 
Yesterday afternoon, after five o’clock, her Majesty 
held a Privy Council at Windsor Castle. Three of 
her Ministers, including the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and the Secretaries of State and War, 
travelled from London to Windsor by special train, 
to be present. Previous to leaving town, the three 
Ministers had attended Cabinet Council at Lord 
Palmerston’s official residence. The Observer also 
says, that a special messenger of the Foreign Office 
has been ordered to carry to Washington the de- 
mands of the British Government for Lord Lyons, 
and will proceed to-day by packet from Queens- 
town. The public will be satisfied to know that 
these demands are for an apology, and to insist on 
the restitution to the protection of the British flag 
the persons of those who were violently and ille- 
gally torn froin that sacred asylum. The Obdserver 
adds:—* There is no reason why they should not 
be restored to the quarter-deck of the British 
Admiral at New York, or Washington itself, in 
the face of some ten or twelve men-of-war, 
whose presence in the Potomac would render the 
blustering Cabinet at Washington as helpless as 
the Trent was before the guns and cutlasses of 
the San Jacinto. It is no fault of ours if it should 
come even to this. The arrangements for increas- 
ing the forces in Canada are not yet complete, but 
in a very few hours every thing will be settled.” 
In the meantime a large ship, the Melbourne, has 
been taken up, and is now being loaded with 
Armstrong guns, some eighty thousand Enfield 
rifles, ammunition, and other stores, at Woolwich. 
[tis not impossible that this vessel will be escorted 
by one or two ships-of war. The rifles are intend- 
ed for the Canadian military, and a strong rein- 
forcement of field artillery will be dispatched 
forthwith. 

The Times has no hope that the Federal Govern- 
ment will comply with the demands of England. 
The Morning Star declares that the statement of 
instructions having been sent to Lord Lyons, to 
obtain the restitution of the Confederate commis- 
sioners, or to take leave of Washington, was pre- 
mature, and so exaggerated as to be virtually 
untrue. 

It is rumoured that the Cabinet is modifying 
its instructions to Lord Lyons, under the influence 
of the Persia’s advices, and hence the detention of 
the Europa at Queenstown. <A Privy Council was 
held at Windsor on Saturday, such as was never 
before known. The Privy Council held by her 
Majesty on Saturday was for the purpose of issuing 
an order prohibiting the export from the United 
Kingdom, or carrying coastwise, of all gunpowder, 
saltpetre, nitrate of soda, and brimstone. The 


‘| Queen's proclamation is published in the London 


Gazette extraordinary. 

The Liverpool Courier (extra) says:—“*We have 
been informed that a private telegram has been 
received in this town, stating that the Warrior is 
forthwith to proceed to Annapolis with the British 
Cabinet's ultimatum—the delivery of the prisoners 
and full reparation.” 

The latest by telegraph to Queenstown to the 
5th inst, says:—“The excitement is unabated. 
The Paris Zemps repeats the statement that Na- 
poleon has tendered his services as a mediator.” 

The iron-plated steamer Warrior is to be ready 
for foreign service immediately, and her destination 
will depend on the answer from Washington. 
The shipment of rifles from England for New 
York continues. . 

The London Post says that an acknowledgment 
of error and a surrender of the prisoners will be 
received with great joy; but if the Federal Go- 
vernment fails to comply, no man in England will 
blind his eyes to the alternative that England must 
do her duty. The London Times predicts three 
things to immediately follow an outbreak with the 
United States, natnely:—the destruction of the 
Southern blockade, the complete blockade of the 
Northern ports, and the recognition of the Southern 
Confederacy by France and England. 

At the banquet at Rochdale, Mr. Bright made 
an elaborate speech on American affairs, but de- 
clined to give a decided opinion in the Trent affair. 
He believed that if illegal, the United States will 
make fitting- reparation. He strongly condemned 
any warlike feelings, and scouted the idea that the 
American Cabinet had resolved to pick a quarrel 
with England, and made a brilliant peroration in 
favour of the North. 

A letter from General Scott, in favour of the 
maintenance of friendly relations between England 


‘and America, attracts much attention. 


The export of arms, ammunition, and lead to 
America is prohibited. 

The ship Lady Franklin, from London for New 
York, put into Plymouth on the 3d inst. She tuok 
fire the same night, and was scuttled to extinguish 
the flames. Some Southerners shipped among her 
crew are suspected of firing her. 


FRANCE. 


Letters from France state that the news of the 
American difficulty caused immense sensation in 
Paris, and the first general impression was that 
ample reparation must be made to prevent a colli- 
sion. 
the English and French governments, and a good 
understanding on the subject was believed to exist, 
as already does the question of policy to be carried 
with reference to the American question generally. 
The Paris Patrie maintains that the American 
government had no right to arrest the Southern 
commissioners while on a British mail steamer, 
and asserts that the British government should be 
immediately prepared to send reinforcements to 
Canada. 

London, December 5.—The tone of the French 
press appears to be changing. The Paris Moniteur 
considers a peaceful solution not impossible. It 
says that public opinion in the United States is 
very powerful, but also is very fickle, and it would 
be best to await a solution. The Journal des Debats 
approved of this, and reviews the Moniteur's arti- 
cle, and adds that the French government is in no 
hurry to recognize the South. Other French jour- 
nals express the same opinion. 


a + 
Married. 

On November 26th, at the house of the bride’s 
father, by the Rev. William C. Handy, Lemuen 
Suowe.t, Esq., to Miss Annie B. Jacoss, daugh- 
ter of Curtis W. Jacobs, Esq., all of Worcester 
county, Maryland. 

At Titusville, New Jersey, on Wednesday, the 
4th inst., by the Rev. J. B. Davis, Mr. Caarues 
Larason, of Herberton, to Miss Mary 8S. Van- 
zAnpDT, of Titusville. 

On Thursday, November 14th, at Bloomsbury, 
New Jersey, by the Rev. Joseph S. Van Dyke, 
Mr. CHartes M. Witttamson to Miss CaRouine 


_M. Vuret, both of Bloomsbury. By the same, at 


the same time and place, Mr. WILLIAM CREVLING, 
of> Washington, New Jersey, to Miss 
Wiuuiamson, of Bloomsbury. 

On Thursday, October 3ist, by the Rev. I. L. 
Polk, Mr. Emerson G. to Miss Appis O. 
Drypen; and on Wednesday, the 4th inst., in the 
Presbyterian Church, Newton, Maryland, Mr. 
Isaac Harrison Merritt to Miss Anniz B. 
PRIMROSE. 

At Baileyville, Centre county, Pennsylvania, 
on the 12th inst., by the Rev. Samuel M. Moore, 
Mr. GeorGe to Miss Juuia A. Irvin, 
daughter of Richard Irvin, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, the 5th inst., by the 
Rev. Alexander Reed, Mr. James S. Wiver, of 
Sadsburyville, Pennsylvania, to Miss Emma J. 
Kennie, of New Orleans, Louisiana. 

On Thursday, the 12th inst., atthe residence of 
Mr. W. W. Potter, Centre Furnace, Centre county, 
Pennsylvania, by the Rev. Robert Hamill, Wat- 
rer S. Green, Esq., of Milford, Wisconsin, to Miss 
Ecuie C., daughter of General James Porrer, of 
Watertown, Wisconsin. 

On the 12th inst., by the Rev. A. D. Mitchell, 
Mr. James McCuurge, of Chester county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Lucie, eldest daughter of the Hon. J. B. 
RotserrorD, of Paxton Valley, Dauphin county, 
Pennsylvania. 

On the 12th inst., in Huntingdon, Pennsylva- 
nia, by the Rev. G. W. Zabnizer, Mr. Durser 
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Communications have taken place between }- 


J. Nouen, Superintendent. 


day in February. 


Greer, of Barre Forge, to Miss Marr Greaa, of 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. On the 5th inst., 
in Conneautville, Pennsylvania, by the same, 
Mr. Tine Zannizer, of Mercer, Pennsylvania, to 
Miss Macate Parton, of Conneautville. 

Near Cedarville, New Jersey, by the Rev. J. A. 
Anpin, on the 10th inst., Mr. Joan Cassevr to 
Miss Ruta N. Howkut, both of Fairfield. 

Near Cedarville, New Jersey, on- Thursday, the 
12th inst., by the Rev. Robert Ocborne, Mr. Pena 
Q. C. Waitraksr to Miss Ruta Nixos, all of 
Fairfield. | 


Obituary. 


[4U Obituaries over three lines to be pai in ad 
Jive cents for every line, nine line. 

Died, in the borough of Jersey Shore, Pennsy)- 
vania, on the 11th inst., MAR SLONERKER, 
Esq., in the sixty-fifth year of his year. 

Died, in Princeton, New Jersey, of diptheria, 
on the 10th inst.. STANLEY M., child of the 
Rev. Dr. MOFFAT, aged two years. ; 

Died, in Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
10th inst.. R. FANNIE BANKS, daughter of 
Thaddeus and Delia Reynolds Banks, aged eleven 
years and eight months. 

Died, at Lock Haven, Clinton county, Pennayl-- 
vania, on the 10th inst., Mrs. AGNES McCOR- 
MICK, relict of John F. McCormick, aged seventy- 
seven years. ‘He giveth his beloved sleep.” 

Died, in the borough of Jersey Shore, Penn- 
sylvania, on the 4th inst, JOHN LAWSHE, 
infant son of THOMAS and ANNA McCURDY, 
aged two years two months and nine days. 


Died. in Buffalo Township, Union county, 
Pennsylvania, on the 30th of October, of dip- 
theria, HARRIET I., daugtter of WILLIAM 
and CAROLINE STEANS, aged ten years five 
months and twenty-two days. 


Died, suddenly, of the croup, near Williams- 
town, New Jersey, on the 2ist of November, 
SAMUEL, son of DAVID and AGNES TWEED, 
aged about two years and eight months. 

On the 5th of November, in Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania, J. ROBISON BREWSTER, in the 
twenty-third year of his age. The deceased was 
unusually free from the indiscretions of youth. 
From a boy he possessed the sobriety of manhood. 
By his amiable manners and purity of life he 
endeared himself to all his associates. He was a 
dutiful son, and a faithful friend. Several years 
before his death he united with the Presbyterian 
Church of this place, and always maintkined a 
consistent Christian deportment. During his ill- 
ness, which was protracted, he grew in grace 
rapidly. He felt that his days were numbered, 
and spoke of his death with cheerful submission. 
His friends, while they mourn their loss, comfort 
one another with the promise, that “them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with him.” 


Rotices. 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCI1.—The 
Rev. N. W. Conkling (pastor elect) will preach 
in the Scots Presbyterian Church, Spruce street 
above Third, Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 
22d inst., at half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and at 
three o’clock, P. M. All persons who can con- 
veniently attend, are respectfully invited. 


UNION SERVICES IN AMERICAN ME- 
CHANICS’ HALL— Fourth Street below Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia.—The Rev. P. 8. Henson, 
pastor of Broad Street Baptist Church, will 
preach in the Hall to-morrow (Sabbath) After- 
noon, 22d inst., at three o’clock. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia... All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The next stated meeting of the Central 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will be held in the 
Lecture-Room of the West Arch Street Church, 
corner of Arch and Eighteenth streets, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday, January 5, 1862, at ten o’clock, - 
A. M. J. Epwarps, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
alate meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were appointed for 
the Kingston Church, viz:—4th Sabbath in Decem- 
ber, Rev. P. de Veuve; fifth do., Mr. Marvin H. 
Briggs. First Sabbath in January, Mr. William 
J. Wright; second do., Rev. T. W. Cattell; third 
do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; fourth do., Rev. 
Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath in February, 


Rev. Dr. Maclean. 
A. D. Waite, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan, at their last meeting appointed 
the following Committees of Visitation to the 
churches under their care:— Amwell First — 
Messrs. Studdiford and Spayd, fourth Tuesday 
in December. Amwell United First—Messrs. 
Macnair and Van Dyke, fifth Tuesday in De- 
cember. Fox Hill—Messrs. Lewers and Yeo. 
mans, first Tuesday in January. Clinton—Messrs. 
Jangway and Van Dyke, second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary. Musconetcong Valley—Messrs. Studdiford 
and Van Wyck, second Tuesday in January. 
Frenchtown and Kingwood—Messrs. Janeway 
and Spayd, third Tuesday in January. Blooms- 
bury—Messrs. Studdiford and Macnair, third 
Tuesday in January. Amwell Second—Messrs. 
Willcox and Lewers, third Tuesday in January. 
Flemington—Messrs. Maenair and Van Wyck, 
fourth or in January. Germaa Valley— 
Messrs. Carrell and Spayd, fourth Tuesday in 
January. Solebury and Foreatville—Messrs. Stud- 
diford and Carrell, first Tuesday in February. 
Tinicum—Messrs. Rogers and Lewers, first Tues- 


P. O. StruppiFrorp, Stated Clerk. 


A CHOICE PRESENT. 


A SELECTION OF HYMNS. Designed as a 
Supplement to the “Psalms and Hymns.” 
Prepared by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D. 
16mo. 


SryLes or Binpina. 


Arabesque, . 60 
Arabesque, gilt edges, 75 
Morocco, gilt, . 1.50 
Turkey antique, - 2.00 
Turkey flexible, plain or gilt, . 
Turkey, flexible, ribbon edges, «  e« 228 


FAVOURITE JUVENILES. 


Melodies for Childhood. With 30 Illustrations. 
l6mo. 75 cents. 

Buy an Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 
Woodford. Illustrated. 25 cents. 

Plain Words to Young Men. By Rev. J. B. 
Ripley. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Working and Waiting; or, Patience in Weil- 
Doing. By Mrs. Carey Brock. Il6mo. 50 cents. 

Mark Noble; or, the Button Necklace. IIlus- 
trated. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Mamma’s Lessons About Jesus. With four Il- 
lustrations. 12mo. 75 cents. 

_ John Ellard; the Philadelphia Newsboy. Hand- 
somely illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Blind Tom; or, The Lost Found. Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

Willie and Nellie; or, Stories About My Cana- 
ries. By Cousin Sarah. Ilhustrated. Square 16mo. 
cents. 

Heights of Eidelberg. By Helen Hazlet. Ilus-_ 
trated. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Idolette Stanley; or, The Beauty of Discipline. 
By M. M. B. Illustrated. 16mo. 75 cents. 

The Young Marooners. By F. R. Goulding. 
With twelve Engravings. Eighth thousand. 16mo. 
75 cents. 

Influence. By Charlotte Anley, author of 
“Miriam.” Third edition. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Dick and his Friend Fidus. By the author of 
Edward Clifford. LIllustrated. 18mo. 45 cents. 

Charles Norwood; or, Erring and Repenting. 
By Miss C. M. Trowbridge, author of “ Dick and 
his Friend Fidus.” lf6mo. 75 cents. 

No Lie Thrives. A Book for Boys. Illustrated. 
18mo. 50 cents. 

The Basket of Flowers; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. With Illustrations. Sixteenth edi- 
tion. 18mo. 31 cents. 

Rosa, of Linden Castle; or, Filial Affection. A 
Tale for Parents and Children. By the author of 
‘ Basket of Flowers.” Illustrated. 1$mo 51) cts. 

The Rings; or, the Two Orphans. By the same 
author. Illustrated. 18mu. cents. 

x *, Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 

Published by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRRD MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 


A. L. VANSANT, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


FRENCH CONFECTIONS, 


Has Removed to 836 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
(Under the Continental Hotel,) 

Where he invites his Customers and Others, 
who love Pure and Good Confectionery, he using 
nothing but Loaf Sugar, and having his Drying- 
Rooms heated with Hot Air, thereby avoiding all 
dust; and also always on hand fine Grapes, Sweet 
Oranges, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, and a fine 
Assortment of Fancy Boxes, French Glace Fruits; 


&c. dec 21—3m 
OLIDAY CONFECTIONS—Fresh, and made 
T expressly for the Holidays, of best Ma- 


teriuls and fiaest Flavour, neatly arranged in 
Boxes, from Une-Half Pound to Five Pounds. 
Fancy Boxes and other articles suitable for Holi- 
day Presents. Fine Fruits, &c., at 
W. A. ALEXANDER’S, | 
No. 724 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—2t 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS.—This day 
published— 
POEMS, WITH AUTOBIOGRAPHIC AND 
OTHER NOTES. 
By T. H. Stockton, D.D., Chaplain to Congress. 
With illustrations by Darley, Hoppin, and others. 
12mo. 
key extra, $3. 
Pablished and for sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


Cloth, $1; in half morocco, $1.50; in Tur- 


‘dren. 


No. 606 Chestuut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 


DR. BRECKINRIDGE.—The December 
mber of the Danville Quarterly Revuw will 
contain another Powerful and Exhaustive Article, 
by the Rev. Dr. Ronert J. Barcxixrider, on 
THE CIVIL WAR—ITS NATURE AND END. 
Published in Pamphlet Form, in Advance of its 
Regular Issue. Price, by mail, 
cents, In New Post Office a 10 copies, $1. 
Also, in One Pamphlet, Dr. Barcainaines’s 
FOUR ARTICLES on the State of the Country 
and the War, containing ALL he has Written 
upon the Momentous Subject. Price, by mail, 
post. paid, 35 cents: 3 copies for $1. 
Usual Discount to the Trade. 


GREAT ARTICLE BY Vv. 
u 


Address RICHARD H. COLLINS, 
Publisher Danville Review, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For sale b | 


WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
o. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
ec 14—3ti 


(-s PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE CLERGY 

OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
Rev. Drs. Backus, McDowell. Crowell, Clarke, 
Boardman, Plumer, Leyburn, Barnes, &c. Price 


25 cents each. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 


No. 723 Chestnut stree i 
per ut street, Philadelphia. 


}OOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.—A large and 
choice assortment of Books in Ele t Bind- 
ings, suitable for Gifts during the Holidays, com- 
prising— 
BIBLES, HYMN AND PSALM BOOKS, 
ILLUSTRATED POETS. 
STANDARD WORKS. 

3 JUVENILES, TOY-BOOKS, &c. 

Also, a very large stock of 


_ PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $15. 


CARD-PORTRAITS OF PROMINENT CHA- 
RACTERS, 


to which additions are made weekly. 
For sale b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 


HOLIDAY BOOKS, 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 


821 CuEstnuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Invite Attention to their Assortment of Pub- 
lications suitable for the Season, comprising: 
JUVENILES IN GREAT VARIETY, 
‘-HYMN-BOOKS iN VARIOUS STYLES, 
MEMOIRS, 

BOOKS FOR MINISTERS AND STUDENTS, 
FOR ALMOST EVERY CLASS. 

ec 21—2t 


EST ARCH STREET RRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA—(Rev. Dr. 
Epwarps, Pastor.)}—A View of the Interior of 
this Church for Card Photograph Albums. Price 
25 cents. McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 7 —3t 


EW BOOKS! 
The Near and Heavenly Horizons. By 
Madam De Gasparin. $1: 
The Pathways of Promise. 
edge, very neat, 50 cents. 
houghts on Holy Scripture. By Lord Bacon. 
Edited by Hall. $1. 
Life-Work; or, The Link and the Rivet. By 
the Author of “ Missing Link.” 75 cents. 
Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By the 
Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 


—— 


18mo, magenta 


Life of John Angell James. Including an 
unfinished Autobiography. Edited by R. W. 
Dale, M.A. 8vo. Portrait. $2. 


A Cummentary on the Greek Text of the Epis- 
tle to the Ephesians. By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 


8vo. $3. 
BY A. L. O. E. 
Angus Tarlton. 18mo. 25 cents. 
Harry Dangerfield. 18mo. 30 cents. 
Parliament and Play Room. 30 cents. 
Daybreak in Britain. 25 cents. 
The Poacher. 50 cents. 
The Chief's Daughter. 50 cents. 
Pride and his Prisoners. 50 cents. 
Wee Davie. By Norman Macleod, D.D. 
25 cents. 
Old Margie’s Flower Stall, and Other Stories. 


18mo. 
A Story for Children. By 


18mo. 


The Gold Thread. 
Norman Macleod, D.D. 30 cents. 

Morning. A Book for Mothers and Children. 
Six Engravings. 30 cents. 

The Haven and the Prize. By the author of 
“English Hearts.” 25 cents. 

Roughing it with Alick Baillie. By William J. 
Stewart. 75 cents. 

The King’s Highway. By the Rev. Dr. New- 


ton. Six Cuts. 18mo. 55 cents. 
The Giants, and How to Fight Them. By the 
same. 450 cents. 


Kitty’s Victory. By the author of “Cosmo's 
Visit.” Illustrated. 50 cents, 

Win and Wear. A Story for Boys. By an 
American Lady. 50 cents. 

The Black Ship, and Other Allegories for Chil- 
For Children. 50 cents. 
om at Muirhead; or, Little Olive’s Midsum- 
mer Holidays. 50 cents. 

Evenings with John Bunyan. Illustrated. $1. 

Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey. 
50 cents. 

Sprague’s Annals of the American Methodist 
Pulpit. $3. 

; The a ble and the Classics, By Bishop Meade. 
vo. 

Workmen and their Difficulties. By the author 

of ‘Ragged Homes.” 60 cents. 

England’s Yeomen; from Life in the Nineteenth 
Century. By Maria Louisa Charlesworth, author 
of “ Ministering Children.” 12mo. $1. 

The Grapes of Eshcol. By the Rev. R. Mac- 
duff, D.D. 60 cents. 


postpaid, 12. 


The City of Refuge; a Sunday Book for the | 


Young. By the same. 30 cents. 
Help Heavenward. By the Rev. Dr. Winslow. 
18mo. 50 cents. 
Annals of the Rescued. By the author of 
“Haste to the Rescue.” 75 cents. 
Memoir of the Rev. David Sandemen. By 
Rev. A. A. Bonar. 75 cents. 
True Manhood. A Book for Young Men. By 
the Rev. W. Landels. 75 cents. 
The Last Week in the Life of Davis John- 
sof, Jr. By the Rev. J. D. Wells. 60 cents. 
The Scottish Reformation. By Dr. Lorimer. 
Illustrated. $3. 
The Postman’s Bag. With Sixteen graphic 
Illustrations. 75 cents. 
Just published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 21—3t 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 


PHILADELPHIA.—(Rev. J. M. Crowx.1, 
Pastor.)—A Card Photograph of the Interior of 
this Church. Price 25 cents. 

McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
aaa No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 7—3t 


ROSPECTUS OF THE NEW YORK LED- 
GER FOR 1862.—The Ledger has been 
more prosperous—has made more money during 
the past twelve months—than any other paper, 
either daily or weekly, published in New York, or 
any other city in this country. The great reason 
why the Ledger has been so much more successful 
than any or all other papers is, that we have not 
hesitated to spend money freely, in securing the 
services of all the great and.popular writers of the 
country. While other papers have been compelled 
to economize—to cut down the size of their sheets, 
and print on @ poor quality of paper, we have, on 
the other hand, been enabled to keep up to the 
highest point of excellence, in every respect, and 
to avail ourselves of all the improvements and 
novelties which would tend to the entertainment 
and gratification of our readers. We have never 
offered any humbug premiums to secure subscrib- 
ers, for the reason that we have preferred to put 
merit, or premium, into the paper itself, and in 
that way give every reader more than the worth 
of his money. Besides, nine out of every ten pa- 
ers that have offered premiums have been swind- 
ing concerns, and every paper that has anything 
to do with that sort of thing is sure to die. 
are not conducted on sound business principles. 

The following are the names of some of our 
leading contributors for the new year — 1862. 
What other paper ever presented such an array of 
distinguished and popular names? 

Hon. Edward Everett, Rev. John 8. C. Abbott, 
William Cullen Bryant, A. Oakey Hall, John G. 
Saxe, George P. Morris, N. P. Willis, George D. 
Prentice, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr., Emerson Bennet, 
William Ross Wallace. T. 8. Arthur, P. Hamilton 
Myers, Colonel Walter B. Dunlap, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Mrs. Southworth, Fanny Fern. Anna Cora Ritchie, 
Aliee Cary, Mary Forrest, Miss E. A. Dupuy, 
Mary Stanley Gibson, and many clergymen, pro- 
fessors in colleges, statesmen, and other eminent 
writers, residing in different parts of the Union. 

Our corps of contributors for the coming year 
will be so large, and will embrace such a variety 
of eminent talent, that every department of liter- 
ature will receive the particular attention of some 
one competent to do it ample and special justice. 
In fact, our contributors will send us, from week 
to week, much more matter than we can possibly 
use, so that we shall always have a fresh and 
superabundant supply from which to select the 
very best. 

The Ledger’s great success is owing to the fact 
that we spure no expense in getting up the best 
family paper—a paper of high moral tone. The 
exalted reputation of its contributors, the practi- 
cal, and invariably pure and healthy character of 
all its articles, the care which is taken that noteven 
one offensive word shall appear in its columns, 
and the superiority of its Tales and Sketches, have 
gained for the New York Ledger a position that no 
literary paper has ever before reached. 

As this is the season of the year when Postmas- 
ters and others are in the babit of forming clubs, 
we direct their particular attention to 


OUR TERMS. 

Single copies, $2 per annum; two copies, $%; 
four copies, $6; eight copies, $12. Postmasters 
and others who get up clubs can afterwards 
single copies at $1.50. The party who sends us 
$12 for a club of eight copies will be entitled to 
copy free. Terms, invariably in advance. No 
po taken for a less ee than one year. 
Canada subscribers must send twenty-six cents in 
addition to the egg ga to pay the American 
postage, which is half a cent @ copy on every 
paper. The notes of all specie-paying banks 
taken at When a draft or check can conve- 
viently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will pre- 
vent the possibility of the loss of money by mail. 

We employ no travelling agents. 

Address all communications to 

ROBERT BONNER, Publisher, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York. 


dec 21—1t 
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“RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Tsxt- Boox = op Cuvacn History. By Dr. John 
L. Giceeler. Translated and Fuited by 
"Henry B, Smith, Professor in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, Vol. IV. A. D. 1517— 


3648, The Reformation, and its Results to the 


Peace of —— York, 1861, Harper 

& Brothers, 8 . 593. 
Tel fourth of Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical 
History, as may be seen from the title, is oocu- 
pied with the great events of the Reformation, 
in the réview of which the author exhibits his 
acquaintance with the history of the 
period. The very competent editor of the work 
remarks, that only three sections of the present 
volume have before appeared in an English trans- 
Jation, and that in no part of his labours bas the 
author been more or shown more fully 
the results of his indefatigable researches. Stu- 
dents of ecclesiastical history have given their 
favourable verdict in regard to the learning, 
Jaboriousness, and general accuracy of Gieseler, 
and expressed their obligations to him, not only 
for his lucid statements of facts, but for his exact 
citations of original authorities, upon which his 


own conclusions are founded, and which afford | 


the "means to others of testing the accuracy of his 

judgments. The whole work is highly valuable, 

ably edited, and handsomely printed. A fifth, 

and concluding volume, is promised, containing a 

history of the Roman Catholic Church during the 

Reformation, and comprising 8 history of the whole 

Church to the present time. 

Tus Puritans; or, The Church, Court, and Par- 
liament of England, during the Reigns of 
Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth. By Samuel 
Hopkins. .In three volumes. Boston, 1861, Gould 
& Lincoln. 8vo. Vol. III, pp. 675. 

It has so happened, that the first two volumes 
of this work never reached us, and our acquaint- 
ance with it is now first made through its third and 
concluding volume. From the periodical press of 
New England we have learned that it contains a 
history, 80 well and so popularly presented, as to 
be highly appreciated by those who are most 
deeply interested in its details. The name of 
Puritan is, or should be, dear to New Englanders, 
who love to trace their origin to the Puritans of 
England. That one of the sons of New England 
should have undertaken such a history was na- 
tural, and it would seem thag the right person has 
become the reporter of the period in which the 
Puritans took their place in English history. So 
far as we can judge by an examination of the 
third volume, Dr. Hopkins has engaged in hig 
researches con amore, and has left no accessible 
sources, known ‘to him, unexplored. He has 
amassed much material, and worked it up with 
skill. His volumes will be read, not only for their 
truthful history of an interesting period, but for 
their popularized and graphic style. New Eng- 
land carries off the palm for the number and 
ability of the historians it has produced; and the 
author of the “Puritans” will be entitled to his 
place among them. 


Srreaxs or Licat; or, Fifty-two Facts from the 
Bible, for the Fifty-two Sundays of thé Year. 
By the author of “More Aboyt Jesus,” &c. 
New York, 1861, Harper § Brothers. 18mo, 
pp. 344. 

A pretty and useful Christmas book, which may 
safely be put into the hands of the young. The 
author has gone to the best source for the subjects 
of her sketches. Fifty two narratives or incidents 
in the Scriptures are selected, and simply por- 
trayed, with such reflections as they suggested, 
and affording a good example of the manner in 
which the Scriptures may be profitably pondered, 
and their true lessons obtained. Numerous cuts 
illustrate the various subjects. 


Metopies ror Philadelphia, 1861, 
William S & Alfred Martien. 12mo, pp. 309. 
We have no doubt that little misses and masters 

would pronounce this a“ first-rate” book, and just the 
very thing they wanted. Their eyes would glisten 
if it were presented to them as a Christmas gift. 
It is a large collection of juvenile poetry, religious 
and moral, and _of the best character; and, although 
some of the pieces may be familiar to most young 
persons, they will find many more which, per- 
haps, now for the first time are introduced to their 
notice, We love to revert to the tastes of child- 
hood by reading them ourselves. The book is 
embellished with a number of good pictures. 


Go anv Jesus. By Octavius Winslow, D.D., 
author of “Midnight Harmonies,” &c. From the 
- Seventy-fifth Engtish Edition. New York, 1861, 

Anson D. F. Randolph. 32mo, pp. 131. 

This little volume is like a precious stone set 
in gola. The contents of it, Go and Tell Jesus, 
by Winslow, and Wait on the“ Lord, by the Rev. 
James Smith of Cheltenham, are treatises of a 
practical and devotional character, written from 
the heart to the heart, and well calculated to afford 
comfort to the Christian under his various experi- 
ences. There are no possible circumstances under 
wiich the believer may not appropriately be 
directed to “tell Jesus,” and “wait on the Lord.” 
These directions will be found affectionately en- 
forced here. 


Tue Cuancep Cross, and Other Religious Poems. 
New York, 1861, Anson D. F. Randolph, 12mo, 
. 86. | 
This is another charming volume of sweetly 
written religious poetry, well suited to devotional 
reading. The selections were first pwblished on 
separate sheets, under the title of “ Leaflets of Let- 
ters,” and are now collected in this pretty volume. 


Historicat Lectures on THe Lire or Our Lorp 
Jesus Curist. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
the Year 1859. With Notes, Critical, Historical, 
and Explanatory. By C. J. Ellicott, B. D., Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, King's College, London, &c. 
Boston, 1861, Gould & Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 382. 
The various incidents in our Lord’s life and 

ministry form the subjects of these lectures. They 
are treated reverentially and learnedly, and not 
with cold criticism. It is easily to be perceived 
that the author was amply furnished at all points 
for the proper discussion of his subject. The text 
is in a popular style, omitting no part of the 
blessed narrative; and, although not in the usual 
form of a commentary, yet, in connection with the 
numerous and valuable notes, it forms not only a 
harmony of the gospel histories, but an exposition 
of them. For the most part, the volume is adapted 
to general readers, while the critical notes will be 
particularly acceptable to the student of the origi- 
nal text. 


Wixsipe Farm; or, the History of the Spencers. 
American Sunday School Union. 18mo, pp. 357. 
A well-written tale, reprinted from the English 

edition, designed to show by what methods the 

vicious and irreligious may be benefitted by the 
proper appliance of moral means. The excellent 


lessons whieh it inculcates in an attractive story, 


are such as may be applied with effect by those in 
whom the power of religion has created the desire 


to do good. 


Tue Book or One Hunprep Picrores. 
pp. 96. 

Tue Firrzen Stories waicn Sister ALIcE TOLD 
Broraer JOHNNY. 18mo, pp. 126. 
These two juveniles are from the press of the 

American Sunday School Union. The first is a 

beautiful little book of one hundred pictures, with 

explanatory text, and the other a collection of 
stories suited to the capacities of the little ones. 


18mo, 


SKETCHES Far THE YounG. By the Rev. Joseph 
Belcher, D.D., author of “Anecdotes for the 
Family,” &c. 18mo, pp. 127. 


Eve anp BER Davuauters or Hoty or, 
- Women of the Bible. By Frances M. Caulkens. 
Square form, pp. 144. 
These pleasing and well illustrated volumes are 
published by the American Tract Society, 929 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. The first is a col- 


lection of striking facts which fell under the au 


thor’s eye, during a period of thirty years, and 
embrace very salutary lessons; the other is a com- 
memoration, in very smooth verse, of women 
mentioned in the Bible. It will be likely to capti- 
vate the young, both by its poetry and embellish- 
ments. 

From the same source, the American Tract So- 
ciety, we have received, in quarto form, The 
Childs Home Guard, with large and handsome 
pictures of domestic scenes and youthful amuse- 
ments. Also, Grandfather's Birth Day, and the 
Family Christian Almanac for 1862. 


Spars Hours. By John Brown, MD. Boston, 

1861, Ticknor § Fields. 12mo, pp. 458. 

This is one of the most genial and delightfully 
written books of the age. We thank the American 
publishers for reproducing it. The living author 
is of a good stock, and he does honour to it. “Rab 
and his Friends,” the first piece in the book, is 
remarkable for its unaffected portraiture and genu- 
ine pathos; and those which follow it are of excel- 
lent fabric. We need say no more to entice our 


readers to procure the volume. 


RANGE OF SOUND. 


Herschel gives three hundred and forty- 
five miles as the greatest known distance 
to which sound has been carried in the air. 
This was when the awful explosion of a 
volcano at St. Vincent’s was heard at 
Demerara. The cannonading of the battle 
of-Jena was just heard in the open fields 
near Dresden, a distance of ninety-two 
miles, and in the casements of the fortress 
it wae very distinct. The bombardment of 
Antwerp is said to have been heard in the 
mines of Saxony, three hundred and seventy 
miles distant. 


THE OLD HOUSE FAR AWAY. | 


The wild birds warble, the silvery rills 
Sing cheerily round the spot, 

And the peaceful shade of the purple hills 
Falls dim on my mother’s cot; . 

Ite windows are small, and its thatch is low, 
And its ancient walls are grey; 

O, I see it! I love it! where’er I go— © 
That old house far away! 


The little clock ticks on the parlour wall, 
Recording the passing hours; 

And the pet geranium grows rank and tall, 
With its brilliant scarlet flowers; 

And the old straw chair, so cozy and low, 
Where mother sat knittiog all day; 

O, I see it! I love it! where’er I go— 
That old house fur away! 


Dear mother! how plainly I see her now 
Reclining in that old chair, 

With the sunset resting upon her brow, 
That was once 80 smooth and fair; 

With her crimped border white as snow, 
And her once dark hair now grey, 

O! my heart is with her where’er I go— 
In that old house far away! 


Not all the treasure the world affords, 
The riches of land and sea, 

Not all the wealth of earth’s proud lords, 
Can blot from my memory 

The roof that sheltered each dear, dear head, 
And the humble fluor of clay, 

Where the feet I loved were wont to tread, 


In the old house far away! 
— Dublin Journal. 


TERRIBLE ADVENTURE ON A 
VOLCANO. 


Mr. Carl Steinman visited Mount Hecla, 
in Iceland, just before its terrible eruption 
in 1845, and the following is his narrative 
of a fearful adventure which happened to 


him upon that sublime and desolate eleva- 
tion : 

Having secured a guide, I set out at an 
early hour, on the morning following my 
arrival in Salsun, (at the foot of the extinct 
volcano), praying for fair weather, good 
luck, and a safe return. 

The scenery, even from the first, was so 
different from any I had ever seen outside 
of Iceland, as to be worthy of a better des- 
cription than I am able to give. Suffice it 
to say that, as you push on, ascending sum- 
mit after summit on your way to the great 
and awful centre of all, you find the danger, 
dreariness, and desolation increase to the 
most terrible sublimity, till at last, when 
you do finally stand on the highest point in 
this unliving world of chaos, you instinc- 
tively pray God, with an icy shudder shiver- 
ing through your miserable frame, to restore 
you to the life you seem to have left for 
ever behind you. 

O how shall [ attempt to convey to any 
mind the awful scene of eesolation that sur- 
rounded me when at last I stood more than 
four thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, on the highest peak of barren Hecla! 
Six mortal hours—three on horseback, and 
three on foot—had I been clambering up- 
wards from the world below; and now among 
the very clouds that rolled and swept round 
me, I stood in a world of lava mountains, 
ice, and snow—the lava black as midnight, 
the snow of blinding whiteness—and not in 
all that region a tree, a bush, a shrub, a 
blade, or even a solitary living thing, ex- 
cepting self and guide. Far as the eye 
could reach, when the moving clouds per- 
mitted me to see, was a succession of black, 
rugged hills, snow-crowned peaks, glisten- 
ing glaciers, and ice-bound streams, into 
whose inanimate solitude no human foot 
had ever penetrated—a world without plant 
or life—the very desolation of desolation— 
filled with yawning chasms, dreadful abyss- 
es, and midnight caves, which have never 
echoed any sound but the thunders of 
heaven, and the groanings and convulsions 
of earth. So wild and terrible was the 
scene, that I felt a strange thrill, like mad- 
ness, rush through my shivering frame, and 
quiver about my dizzy brain, and I shouted, 
to break the stillness of death, and heard 
my voice come dismally back in a hundred 
echoes, till it seemed to be lost in the 
bowels of the unproductive earth. | 

Wrapping one of the blankets about me, 
to protect, me from the freezing cold, and 
cautiously using my pointed stick to try 
every foot of ground before me, I now be- 
gan to move about, over blocks and heaps, 
and hills of lava, and across narrow chasms, 
and pitfalls, and patches of snow and ice, 
my faithful guide keeping near, and often 
warning me to be careful of my steps. I[n 
this manner I at length ascended a ridge of 
considerable elevation, stumbling my way 
to the top, and now and then displacing 
fragments of lava, that rolled crashing down 
behind me. As yet I had seen no signs of 
the mouth of the crater, which eighty years 
before had vomited forth its terrific and 
desolating streams of melted black sand: 
but on reaching the summit of this ridge, I 
looked down into a sort of basin, open at 
the lower side, and having some three or 
four deep seams or chasms in its centre, into 
which the melting snow and ice on its sides 
were running:in small streams. A peculiar 
and not very agreeable odour came up with 
a thin smoky vapour, and I fancied I could 
hear a distant sound, something between a 
gurgle and a rumble. 3 

‘‘T suppose this is the original crater,” I 
said, turning to the guide. | 

The fellow was as pale as death, and 
6 te feature expressed surprise allied to 

ear. | 

“What is the matter?” I quickly de- 
manded, “‘have you never seen this spot 
before ?”’ 

‘‘T have seen this place before, master,” 
he replied, “‘but never any thing like this. 
When I was here last, there was no hollow 
here, but only a level plain of| snow and 
ice.” 

‘¢Indeed!”’ exclaimed I, feeling strangely 
interested ; ‘‘what, then, do you infer? that 
there is about to be a fresh eruption ?”’ 

“‘T fear so, master: what else can have 
caused this change? You see there is heat 
below, which has melted the thick glacier, 
and only a few streaks of ice now remain 
upon parts of the sides, while the centre is 

ne.”’ 

‘¢ And the ground here has a slight feel- 
ing of warmth, too!” I rejoined, as I bent 
down and laid my hand upon it. 

‘‘Let us leave, master!” returned the 
fellow hurriedly, looking around with an 
expression of alarm. ‘I do not like to re- 
main here; we may be destroyed at any 
moment. Let us hasten down, and report 
what we have seen.” 

‘‘ Nay,” said I, feeling strangely interest- 
ed and fascinated by the perilous novelty, 
‘I do not think there is any immediate 
danger, for the snow and ice, it is plain to 
be seen, have melted slowly, and before I 
go away, never to return, I should like to 
venture into this basin, and look down into 
one of those chasms.” | 

no, master !’’ replied the guide, with 
nervous anxiety; ‘do not do it! it might 
cost you your life ?”” | 

‘‘ At least [ will risk it, if you will agree 
to wait for me,” said I, fully determined on 
the venture, even though I were to go 
without his consent. 

will wait,” he answered, re- 
member, master, you go down against my 
advice.” 

The crater, or hollow was about fifty feet 
in depth, with gently sloping sides—and 
using my pointed stick with the greatest 
care, I furthwith began the descent, often 
stopping to try the temper of the lava with 
my hand, and fioding it gradually grow 
warm as I proceeded, though not sufficiently 
so to excite any alarm. In a short time [ 
reached the bottom, and stood on the verge 
of one of the seams or chasms, which opened 
far, far down into the heart of the moun- 
tain. It was about four feet in width, zig- 


' zag in shape, and emitted strongly the pe- 


culiar odour before mentioned. A dealt | 
trickling stream from a melting layer of ice 
above; was running into it; but [ could only 
see that it was lost in the deep darkness 
below, from which came up a kind of hiss- 
ing, boiling, surging sound, with something 
like a rumbling shock at intervals, and gen- 
tle puffs of heated air. 

he place, the scene, and withal the 
sense of danger connected with it, held me 
there with a sort of magnetic fascination, 
and I soon found myself strongly tempted 
to make a fatal plunge into the awful abyss. 

Knowing by experience that reason is not 
always able to govern.and control the actions 
in such cases, I forced myself back a few 
feet, but still remained near the opening, 
deaf to the entreaties of my frightened 
guide, who now began to implore me to re- 
turn before it should be too late. As the 
dread volcano had not been in action for 
more than thirty years before his birth, | 
believed that he could know no more of the 
danger than myself, and, therefore, pre- 
ferred to act from the dictates of my own 
feelings, rather than his fears; and as I 
was to pay him well for bis services, felt 
but little disposed to be hurried from a place 
which had cost me so much time, money, 
and trouble to visit. 

Giving no heed, therefore, to his earnest 
solicitations, I now resolved to sound, if 
possible, the depth of the chasm before me, 
and then proceed to inspect the others; and 
for this purpose [ pried off from a larger 
one a small block of Java, and advancing to 
the very edge of the chasm, dropped it 
down, and listened to the hollow reverbera- 
tions, as it went bounding from side to side, 
long after it was lost to the eye. The depth 
was so immense that I heard it for more 
than a minute, and then the sound seemed 
rather to die out from distance, than to 
cease because the block had reached its 
destination. It was an awful depth, and 
fearfully impressed me with the terrible; 
and as I drew back with a shudder, a gust 
of hot sulphurous air rushed and roared up- 
ward, followed by a steam-like vapour, and 
a heavy, hollow sound, as if a cannon had 
been discharged far down in the bowels of 
‘the earth. 

This new manifestation of the powers of 
nature fairly startled me into a desire for 
flight, and I had already turned for the pur- 
pose, when suddenly there came a sort of 
rumbling crash, and the ground, shaking, 
heaving, and rolling under me, began to 
crumble off into the dread abyss. I was 
thrown down, and, on my hands and knees, 
praying God for mercy, was scrambling 
over it and upward, to save myself from a 
most horrible fate, when two blocks, rolling 
together, caught my feet and legs between 
them, and without actually crushing, held 
them as if in a vice. Then came another 
crash and crumble; the lava slid away from 
behind me, and I was left upon the very 
verge of the awful gulf, now widened to 
some fifteen or twenty feet, down into which 
I looked with horror-strained eyes, only to 
see darkness and death below, and breathe 
the almost suffocating vapours that rushed 
up from that seemingly bottomless pit. 

O the horrors of that awful realization! 
what pen or tongue can portray them? 
There, a helpless but conscious prisoner, 
suspended over the mouth of a black and 
heated abyss, to be hurled downward by the 
next great throe of trembling nature. 

“Help! help! help! for the love of God, 
help!”’ I screamed, in the very agony of a 
wild despair. 

I looked up and around to catch a glimpse 
of my guide; but he was gone, and I had 
nothing to rely on but the mercy of heaven ; 
and I prayed to God as I never prayed be- 
fore, for a forgiveness of my sins, that they 
might not follow me to judgment. It might 
be a second, it might be a minute, it might 
be an hour, that I should have thus to un- 
dergo a living death, but be the time long 
or short, I felt there was no escape from a 
doom that even now makes me grow pale 
‘and shudder when I think of it. Above 
me was a clear blue sky—beneath me a 
black and horrible abyss—around me sick- 
ening vapours, that made my brain grow 
dizzy. Rumbling and hissing sounds waro- 
ed me that another convulsion might occur 
at any moment, and another would be the 
last of me. Home and friends I should 
never see again, and my tomb would be the 
voleanic Hecla! I strove with the madness 
of desperation to disengage my imprisoned 
limbs, but I might as well have attempted 
to move a mountain. There I was fixed 
and fastened for the terrible death I was 
awaiting. O, God of mercy, what a fate! 

Suddenly I heard a shout; and looking 
around, I beheld, with feelings that I can- 
not describe, my faithful guide, hastening 
down the rugged sides of the crater to my 
relief. He had fled in terror at the first 
alarming demonstration, but had nobly re- 
turned to save me, if possible, by risking 
his life for mine. May.God reward him as 
he deserves ! 

‘‘] warned you, master,” he said, as he 
came up panting, his eyes half starting 
from his head, and his whole countenance 
expressing commingled terror and pity. 

‘‘You did! you did!” cried I, “but O 
forgive and save me!’ 

‘‘You are already forgiven, master; and 
I will save you if I can—save you, or per- 
ish with you.” 

Instantly he set to work, with his iron- 
pointed stick, to break the lava around my 
limbs, but scarcely had made any progress 
when again the earth trembled, and the 
blocks parted, one of them rolling down 
into the yawning chasm with a dull, hollow 
sound. I sprang forward—lI seized a hand 
of the guide—we both struggled hard, and 
the next moment we had both fallen, locked 
in each other’s arms, upon the solid earth 
above. I was free, but still upon the verge 
of the pit, and any moment we might both 
be hurled to destruction. 

‘Quick, master!” cried the guide; “up! 
up! and run for your life!’ 

I staggered to my feet with a wild cry of 
hope and fear, and half supported by my 
faithful companion, hurried up the sloping 
sides of the crater. As we reached the 
ridge above, the ground shook with a heavy 
explosion; and looking back I beheld, with 
horror, a dark smoking pit, where we had 
so lately stood. 

And then, without waiting to see more, 
I turned and fled over the rough ground as 
fast as my bruised limbs would let me. 
We reached our horses in safety, and bur- 
rying down the mountain, gave the alarm 
to the villagers, who joined us in our flight 
across the country, till a safe distance was 
gained. 

Here I bade adieu to my faithful guide, 
rewarding him as a man grateful for the 
—* of his life might be supposed 
to do. 

A few days later, when the long extinct 
Hecla was again convulsing the island, and 
sending forth its mighty tongues of fire and 
streams of melted lava, I was far away from 
the sublime and awful scene, thanking God 
I was alive to tell the story of my wonder- 
ful escape from a burning tomb. 


Extraordinary Restoration of Speech. 
Mr. John Underwood, of Loughborough, 


was seized with an attack of paralysis, 
which took away his speech. He suc- 
ceeded in hooking a large pike, and after 
a long time trying to get it ashore, it sud- 
denly made a bolt, breaking away his line, 
and he, of course, lost his fish. He felt so 
much enraged at this, that he actually in 
a stuttering manner uttered an exclamation. 
Believing it to have been some one behind 
him who had spoken, he suddenly turned 
round, but could see no one, and therefore 
came to the pleasurable eonclusion that it 
must have been himself. He put up his 
rod at once, fell down on his knees, thank- 
ing God for the happy release he had 
experienced, and then made the best of his 
way home. On arriving he fell into his 
mother’s arms and cried out in a burst of 


ecstatic joy, “Thank God, I can | 
Nottingham Daily Express. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


WHAT MOTHERS CAN DO. 


Forty-two years ago there was born to the 
wife of a poor and obscure blacksmith, a 
son. The father died, and soon after, the 
mother; and their history and memory oF 
ished from before men. The infant child 
was left to the care of whomsoever might 
take a fancy to it; but as months passed, 
then years, one friend took it up, then 
another; and how, he could scarcely tell 
himself, he obtained a collegiate education, 
and found his way into the ministry; when, 
one day, a thousand miles away from the 
play ground of his childhood, after preach- 
ing toa large and attentive audience, an 
old lady met him at the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, and said:—‘‘I was present at your 
birth; I knew your mother well; and I do 
not wonder you have risen to be a minister 


_of the gospel, for it was her habit to give 


you to the Lord in prayer before you were 
born.” Blessed mother! unknown to the 
rich and great of her time, known perhaps, 
even to her neighbours only as the “ black- 
smith’s wife,” she worked, and lived, and 
loved, and prayed, in her poor, little, 
obscure sphere, until it was her Master's 


will that she should go up higher; and she 


went early, because she was early ready, but 
her works follow after and upward into 
heaven, as one by one souls saved by her 
son’s instrumentality cross over Jordan, and 
meeting her with other angels bright, on 
the better bank, they join hand to hand 
and file away upward to the Father’s bosom, 
chanting in glory, ‘“‘Saved by grace through 
her prayers.” 

More than a hundred years ago, there 
lived in London the wife of a sea-captain; 
who were her ancestors, where she was_ 
born, or what of her life, no one knows, or 
ever will know now. She was early left a 
widow, with a fatherless child; but she 
feared God, and felt her responsibilities to 
the child of her love. But, in spite of a 
mother’s teachings, he went to sea, and 
became one of the most profligate of young 
men; but never, in all his wanderings and 
dissipations, could he rid himself of the 
remembrance of the sad, pale, sweet face of 
his mother, nor her earnest, patient, loving 
teachings. She died, but her prayers 
bound him fast to the throne of God, and 
John Newton became one of the best of 
men. His pious conversation was the 
means of converting Dr. Buchanan, whose 
work, “Star in the East,’’ led Adoniram 
Judson to the Saviour, converted Dr. Scott, 
the commentator; deepened Cowper’s piety ; 
through it Wilberforce became a changed 
man, and wrote “A Practical View of 
Christianity,” which converted Leigh Rich- 
mond, who wrote ‘The Dairyman’s Daugh- 
ter,’ and how many souls that book has 
awakened and led to the Saviour, and will 
continue to do, only the records of eternity 
can tell. Mothers! however poor, obscure, 
and unknown, look upon your boy-child, 
and, remembering what God hath wrought 
through such as you, take courage, and 
pray in faith that the same he can do by 
you. —~ Lall’s Journal. 


A DISAPPOINTED SPIRITUALIST. 


It seems from the following, that “ spirits” 
do not possess mechanical ingenuity suffi- 
cient to build steam canal boats. What a 

ity! 

‘ ‘‘In Western New York, in the town of 
L , on the Erie Canal, lives a man of 
the spiritual faith. Some time time since, 
he professed to have received a revelation 
from the spirit of Robert Fulton, to build a 
steam canal-boat, on a new pattern. He 
accordingly set out to build one in confor- 
mity with the plan received from Fulton’s 
spirit He collected a large amount of ma- 
terial, and put together a contrivance on the 
bank of the canal, which people thought 
decidedly new, but doubted its swimming 
qualities. But the spiritual gentleman had 
the utmost faith in the success of his under- 
taking, and when his preparations were 
completed, and after spending $1500, the 
day arrived for launching the wonderful 
and heaven-originated boat, and it was slid 
into the canal; but alas! it wouldn’t move. 
It heeled over, and seemed to be neither 
adapted to water nor land—a mortifying 
failure. In the anguish of the builder’s 
disappointment, he said, ‘that although the 
spirits know every thing about the other 
world, they know nothing about this.’ He 
builds no more boats after spiritual pat- 
terns.” 


LIKE SINNERS AT HOME. 


A physician in one of the regiments on 
the Potomac, says the Banner of the Cove- 
nant, narrates the case of a sick soldier, 
which strikingly illustrates the reasoning of 
many men in the camp, and out of it. 
Some one mentioned to the soldier the case 
of the Vermonter who was sentenced to be 
shot for sleeping on his post. During the 
evening following, the fever setting in vio- 
lently, the sick man imagined he was the 
one sentenced to be shot. The surgeon be- 
ing called, the following conversation en- 
sued: 

‘“‘Doctor, I am to be shot in the morning, 
and wish you to send for the chaplain. I 
desire to make all necessary preparation for 
my end.” 

‘They shall not shoot you; I’ll take care 
of you. Whoever comes to take you from 
here, I shall have them arrested, and put 
under guard.” 

‘‘Will you, dear doctor? Thank you, 
thank you—well, then, you need not send 
for the chaplain fust yet!” 

The physician, in mentioning the instance, 
adds :—‘‘ How like sinners at home!” 


IMPOSTORS IN A LONDON CROWD. 


The Scottish Guardian correspondent 
gives a lively picture of the scenes in the 
city streets, among the crowds which gather 
to see the Lord Mayor’s procession :—‘“‘ Let 
us faintly sketch the locality of St. Paul’s 
churchyard. The first claimant for public 
regard, and pence, is the man who always 
sells ‘gold (?) rings for a penny each,’ on 
Lord Mayor’s Day. Listen to him. ‘Look 
here,’ he cries, ‘this is not a small country 
village, where gaping rustics can be so 
easily gulled; no, my friends, it is the great 
city of London, where a jeweller’s shop may 
‘be seen at every second step. I am here, 
gentlemen, in consequence of a wager be- 
tween two sporting gentlemen, as to the 
possibility of selling one hundred gold rings 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in this nineteenth 
century.’ The rings are quickly sold, and 
when his tray is empty, he disappears. 
But who comes next? A man who moaunts 
a blacking-box, in order to make himself 
conspicuous, and addresses the crowd in 
this fashion—‘Gentlemen, you are sur- 
rounded by impostors, fellows who profess 
to sell so many things for a wager. J have 
come here to-day, for the purpose of reward- 
ing the public, by giving away some spare 
money. Now, then, gentlemen speculators, 
who'll give me two-and-fourpence for half- 
a-crown!’ Immediately a half-crown is 
held up, and he gets two or three offers. 
He then descends to smaller sums—with 
each offering a premium —such as a shilling 
for tenpence, sixpence for fivepence, two- 
pence for three halfpence, and (O, what a 
rush upon him of the small boys!) a penny 
four a halfpenny. However, on the whole, 
he does not lose more than a shilling; and 
accomplishing his object—that of gaining 
popular attention—immediately flow in his 
gains. Glittering ‘gold’ chains appear—O, 
how dazzling, and how cheap!—to be, in 
fact, as he says, ‘given away for the paltry 
sum of one shilling!’ He sells dozens of 
them, and when trade begins to slacken, 
produces brooches, which he calls ‘ precious’ 
stones surrounded with gold, to be sold for 
the same sum. Two confederates in the 
crowd are the first customers for the brooch- 
es; he puts their money in little boxes 
alupg with the brooches, and says —‘ There, 


take back your money, as well as the! 


brooches, and go and have something to 
drink.’ At this the crowd rush forward, 
hoping to have their clay moistened after 
the same fashion. How vain the hope! a 
mirage in the desert, instead of the cooling 
fountain of ‘ Bass’s Pale Ale,’ at the neigh- 
bouring public-house. The saucy rogue 
coolly pockets all the shillings, but still 
there are plenty of buyers. At last they 
begin to flag, and he, stepping off his box, 
absquatulates. Shortly after, he may be 
seen dividing his gains with his two con- 
federates.”’ 


Harm and Garden. 


SaLt.—Some modern agricultural writers 
have doubted the necessity of giving animals 
salt. The following remarks as to the effect 
of salt upon health, by Professor James F. 
Johnston, of Scotland, may be relished by 
those who still put salt in their own pud- 
dings, and allow their cattle a little now 
and then:—“ The wild buffalo frequents the 
salt-licks of North-western America; the 
wild animals in the central parts of South- 


ern Africa are a sure prey to the hunter, | 


who conceals himself behind a salt spring; 
and our domestic cattle run peacefully to 
the hand that offers them a taste of this 
delicious luxury. From time immemorial 
it has been known that without salt man 
would miserably perish; and among horri- 
ble punishments, entailing certain death, 
that of feeding culprits on saltless food is 
said to have prevailed in barbarous times. 
Maggots and corruption are spoken of by 
ancient writers as the distressing symptoms 
which saltless food engenders; but no an- 
cient, or unchemical modern, could explain 
how such sufferings arose. Now we know 
why the animal craves salt; why it suffers 
discomfort, and why it ultimately falls into 


disease, if salt is for a time withheld. Up- | 
wards of half the saline matter of the blood © 


(fifty-seven per cent.) consists of common 
salt: and as this is partly discharged every 
day through the skin and the kidneys, the 


necessity of continued supplies of it to the | 
healthy body becomes sufficiently obvious. © 
The bile also contains soda as a special and » 


indispensable constituent, and so do all the 
cartilages of the body. Stint the supply of 
salt, therefore, and neither will the bile be 


able properly to assist the digestion, nor the | 


cartilages to be built up again as fast as 
they naturally waste.” | 


VALUE oF Hay, AS COMPARED WITH 
OTHER MILK-PropucIna SuUBSTANCES.— 
Several French and German chemists esti- 
mate the relative value of several kinds of 
food for mileh cows, according to the fol- 
lowing table:—That 100 pounds of good 
hay are worth 200 pounds of potatoes; 460 


pounds of beet-root with the leaves; 350 | 


pounds of Siberian cabbage; 250 pounds of 
beet-root without the leaves; 250 pounds 


of carrots; 80 pounds of clover, Span- ; 


ish trefoil, or vetches; 50 pounds of oil- 
cake, or colza; 250 pounds of pea-straw and 
vetches; 300 pounds of barley or oat-straw; 
400 pounds of rye or wheat-straw; 25 
pounds of peas, beans, or vetch-seed; 5 
pounds of oats; and 500 pounds of green 
trefoil, Spanish trefoil, or vetches. 


HENs versus Buas.—A neighbour, who 
has fine gardens, useful and ornamental, 
started in life with the idea that he could 
not have hens running at large, and a well- 
kept garden at the same time. He felt 
certain that the poultry would scratch, and 
roll, and tear his neat parterres all to pieces. 
So biddy was abjured. But his neighbours 
kept hens—lots of them. And their annoy- 
ances, fore and aft, right and left, were ex- 
ceeding great and numerous. Sticks and 
stones, whistling, loud shouting, all did no 
good. He complained to his neighbours. 
“Do the hens trouble you, sir? indeed, it 
is too bad, they shall be shutup.” So said 
each neighbour, yet, after a day or two of 
confinement, the hens were at liberty again. 
In the lull of our friend’s exasperation, one 
day he happened to observe that while his 
neighbour’s hens scratched and rolled among 
his cucumber and melon vines, they also 
exterminated the vermin thereabout. He 
noticed soon after that while they scratched 
off the mulching from around his pear-trees, 
and rose bushes, and dahlias, they did it in 
order to get at the insects which are de- 
structive to these trees and plants. At 
length, he concluded that poultry, vexa- 
tious as they were to him, were on the 
search for food, and since they fed on what 
was injurious to his garden, he might put 
up with their trespasses. The neighbours 
began to notice that our friend threw fewer 
and fewer sticks and stones, and made fewer 
complaints, and at last he rejoiced in the 
possession of a dozen or two fowls, to dig 
and scratch on his own account. He sub- 
mitted to the least of two evils.—Amer. Ag. 


SIMPLE MetHop oF Strrikina Rose 
Currincs.—“ Rusticus” describes his plan 
of striking roses in a late number of the 
Gardener’s Chronicle, as follows :—‘I have 
been in the habit, for some years, of strik- 
ing roses in what appears to me a much 
more simple way than is described in your 
paper of the 5th inst. At any time of the 
year, when they are to be procured, I take 
cuttings of any sorts of roses I want to pro- 
pagate (Moss included), and cut the half 
ripened wood into lengths of two eyes. I 
remove the bottom leaf, leaving the top one 
to rest upon the surface of the bed, and 
nourish the cutting while it forms its roots. 
The hot-bed (a very slight one,) in which I 
plant the cuttings, is made thus:—On the 
top of a little manure, just enough to give 
a slight bottom heat, I place six inches of 
earth, moistened to the consistency of mor- 
tar, then cover with white sand, and set in 
the cuttings. I have occasionally struck 
every cutting, while 99 out of 100 are an 
average result.”—Amer. Agricult. 


Liquip MANuRE.—Professor Sprengel, 
the celebrated German chemist, asserts that 
each cow produces annually 18,000 pounds 
urine, which contains, of solid matter, 
900 pounds. This solid matter is fully 
equal to the best guano, weight for weight, 
so that the liquid manure of every cow kept 
on a farm for one year is worth, when ap- 
plied to the crops, more than twenty dollars 
annually, and so in proportion to all the rest 
of the domestic animals. It may be said 
that in no other department of rural econo- 
my does the American farmer lose so much 
by neglect, as in the management of solid 
and liquid manures. 


How To Grow Enormous MusHrooms. 
—Ata recent sitting of the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, M. Chevreul produced a 
magnificent bunch of esculent mushrooms, 
from the grounds of Dr. Labordette. His 
method is as follows:—He first developes 
the mushrooms by sowing spores on a pane 
of glass, covered with wet sand; then he 
selects the most vigorous individuals from 
among them, and sows their mycelium in a 
cellar in a damp soil, consisting of garden- 
ers’ mould, and covered with a layer of 
river-sand and gravel two inches thick, and 
another layer of rubbish from demolitions, 
about an inch deep. The bed thus pre- 
pared is watered with a dilution of two 
grammes of nitrate of potash per square 
metre, and in about six days the mushrooms 
grow to an enormous size. 


Frost AID IN THE GARDEN.—A writer 


in the American Agriculturist says: —‘‘ My |. 


garden soil was stiff, heavy, and wet. [ 
drained it, but it was still too compact to 
work well. Last December (1860) I spaded 
half of it into narrow ridges two feet high, 
so that the frost penetrated at least two and 
a half feet below the usual surface. The 
present year, the part so treated has been 
mellow, has worked easy, and produced 
nearly twice as much as the other half. 
Before levelling the ridges in the spring, I 
ut some leaves and cow-yard litter in the 
Rotten of the trenches, which, doubtless, 
aided some, but the fine pulverized condi- 
tion of the soil abundantly paid for the 
digging. 


Children’s 
For 


[Translated from the German, by E. B. Lewis} 


The Lord, from his heavenly house above, 
Sends out his apostles of peace and love, 

To travel the spacious world around, 
Proclaiming truths in the gospels found. 

So wander they on, year in, year out, | 

In bands of three, the glad earth about; 

The first three preaching, in gentlest tones, 
How God bends in love over cheerless homes, 
In the lone and dreary vales of earth; 

And golden sunbeams have joyous birth, 
Which gladden all hearts, both far and near, 
And life o’erfloweth with gladsome cheer. 
Their work accomplished, they pass away, 
‘Mid singing of birds and flowrets gay, 

As a second trio come to teach 

Of the self same love, in louder speech. 
Again appeareth a priestly band, 

With gracious looks and gentle command; 
Many and costly the gifts they bring, 

Alike bestowed on peasant and king. 

To the sons of labour they loudly cry, 

« Work earnestly now, for rest is nigh.” 
Then cometh the heralds of welcome rest, 
Who deck with white mantle and sparkling crest, 
The weary and worn by toil and care, 


. And silence and peace reign every where. 


Lightly is whispered, “Do not lament, 

The fetters of Death by Life are rent; 

A morning follows the long dark night, 

Awaking all in its quickening light.” 

Know’st thou the Apostles from on high? 

Then heavenward thankfully lift thine eye. 

Deep is His love, they declare each day, 

Then serve Him, and praise Him, for aye and aye. 


GEORGE AND HIS JACK-KNIFE., 

George was a stout, curly-haired boy, who 
could run, and jump, and scream, and play, 
as well as any other boy you ever saw. His 
mother gave him a fine jack-knife for a birth- 
day present. It was a capital koife, and he 
had the best times for almost a week, whittling 
sticks, and cutting his fingers, and making all 
sorts of wind-mills, and water-wheels, and saw- 
boys, and I don’t know what. At last he 
thought he would make a boat, and he would 
make it hollow. So he tried to dig it out; 
but found it very hard to cut down into the 
wood to make a hollow boat. Then he said to 
himself, “If my knife was only crovked, I 
could do the business at once.” So he tried 
to bend the blade. But it wouldn’t bend. 
At last he remembered that he once saw his 


_ father try to bend the poker. He knew that 
: he heated it first, and then-could bend it very 


easily. 

When evening came, and Betty had lighted 
the lamp, George took out his knife, opened 
the blade, and put it in the lamp blaze. His 


| father, who saw him, cried out, “ Why, George, 


what are you doing?” 

“I want a crooked knife, to cut out my boat 
and make it hollow; so I am going to bend 
it.” 3 
' “Bend it! my son. Why, you’ll spoil it.” 
; But I saw you bend the poker, father, by 
‘ heating it first.” 

i “To besure youdid. But a poker isa very 
| different thing from a knife.” 

| “Why, father, if the one can be made to 
. bend by heating it, why can’t the other?” said 

George. 

, “Soit can, my son,” said his father. “But 
: there is a great difference between a knife and 
; @ poker. The knife has an edge, and is made 
. to cut by being tempered; but a poker is not 
made to cut, and does not need any temper. 
| If you heat an iron that has temper in it, you 
will take the temper all out, and you can never 
get an edge on it again; so if you heat your 
knife, you cannot make it cut again.” 

‘‘ But how do you know, father? Have you 
ever tried a knife?” 

“I think not, my son. But I know that, 
| without trying. And besides, other folks who 
have tried have told me so; and I am glad to 
believe them, and not to have all the trouble 
and loss of trying it for myself. And you had 
better believe me, and not spoil your knife.” 

George’s father went off to prayer-meeting, 
but George could not think his father knew, 
because he hadn’t tried. So he put his knife- 
blade in the blaze, and held it there till it 
began to look red. Then he bent it, and laid 
it down tocool. He got busy about something, 
and went to bed, and forgot his knife till the 
next morning. When he waked, he remem- 
bered his knife, and went to look at it the 


instead of bright, as it had been, and the nice, 
smooth horn handle rough, and curled up; 
and when he tried to cut with the knife, it 
was no better than a bit of tin, or a piece of 
' wood. It was spoiled. He had learned some- 


| thing, hadn’t he? He had done wrong, and 


had learned a good lesson by it, hadn’t he? 

At breakfast he looked very sheepish and 
foolish, when his father asked him how his 
boat-making was coming on. He didn’t an- 
swer. And then his mother, who saw the 
knife after he had gone to bed, said, “I am 
afraid that George did not believe his father 
last night, and has spoiled his knife.” 

‘“‘Ah!” said his father, ‘George is like a 
good many other boys, who can’t believe till 


only trusted me, he might have learned that 
heating a knife would spoil it, without trying 

‘“‘ But then he has learned something,” said 
his aunt. 

“To be sure. But how much better would 
it have been to have learned the very same 
thing by believing his father, than to have 
learned it by spoiling his knife.” 

Now, my dear children, I am, as I told you, 
quite an old fellow, yet I never knew a boy 
who could learn half as much by trying the 
wrong way, as he could by letting it alone. 
Doing wrong always hurts any body, no mat- 
ter how much he learns; and if any one gets 
his heart and soul spoiled by his learning, he 
makes a bad bargain any how. 

And then there are a great many bad things 
we had better not learn, even if they didn’t 
hurt us. I will tell one of these by and bye. 
Now, I-want you to pray that you may be 
wise enough to learn some things without try- 
ing them—to learn that they are wrong, and 
avoid them.— Uncle Robert, in Chris. Adv. 


A TRUE STORY. 


A rich lady was one day overtaken by a 
shower of rain, so, sending her servant for a 
carriage, she took shelter in the cottage of a 
poor man. Having to wait a long time, she 
amused herself with looking at the contents of 
the little room in which she was seated, and, 
among other things, her eye fell upon a large 
money-box. Being of a kind disposition, she 
said to a little pale boy, who was sitting by 
the fire, ‘Bring me your money-box, my lad, 
and I will give you something.” The boy’s 
face flushed as he arose, and took the box to 
the lady; and he was still more pleased, when 
he saw her about to put in a bright, new half- 
crown; but, suddenly looking up into her face, 
he said, “Do you know, ma’am, that this is 
a Missionary- box ?” 

‘“‘A Missionary-box!” exclaimed the lady; 
“take it back, then; I do not wish to give 
money to Missions; and if I make you a pre- 
sent of this half-crown, you must promise me 
that you will not put a penny of it into that 
box.” 

“T cannot promise that, ma’am,” said he 
firmly; ‘‘ father, and mother, and me always 
put part of all the money we get into the Mis- 
sionary-box; and, after all, ’tis little enough.” 

‘‘And how came this idea into your heads?” 
asked the lady, ‘for I am sure you never heard 
any thing about missionaries in the village.” 

“No, ma’am, we never did; more’s the pity; 
but I bought a book one day of a pedler, and 
it was full of such wonderful stories about the 
doings of the heathen in far-off countries, that 
I did not believe they could be true. How- 
ever, when father read it, he said ’twas true 
enough, for he had been a soldier aforetime, 
and travelled in those very places. So then I 


asked if I could not do any thing to help them; 
and mother said we might have a box, and 
put in all the pence we could spare, the same 


as they used to do at the Sunday-school where 
she went once: so father knocked up this, and - 


first thing. He found the blade all black, | 


they have done mischief. Now, if George had > 


’twas agreed that we should all put in part of 
what we earned.” 

“And what will you do with the money 
when the box is full?” asked the lady. 

“I don’t know, ma’am,” answered the boy, 
with « puzzled look ; “but we could get another 
box, and fill that.” 

The lady smiled and said, “Can you really 
think it a duty to deny yourselves for such 8 
purpose?” 

The boy looked surprised, but answered, 
*“ After all that God has done for us, ma’am, 
don’t you think that we ought to try to do 
something for him?” 

Just then the lady’s carriage came to the 
door, but before leaving, she put the half-crown 
into the Missionary-box, saying, in a laughing 
manner, “I hope it may do good.” 

“God grant it may,” said the boy solemnly; 
“and I thank you in his name.” 

Many weeks passed away, and one bright, 
sunshiny day the lady again entered the cot- 
tage where she had once taken shelter; but 
this time she was the bearer of good news. 
Since her last visit she had been reading some 
missionary books, and God had led her to see 
the importance of Missions, and inclined her 
heart to help them; so she had spoken to the 
clergyman, and to some other people in the 


Village, and the result was, that they were 


going to have missionary meetings and a Mis- 
sionary Society among themselves. From that 


| time the lady not only became a zealous sup- 


porter of Missions, but she began to take plea- 
sure in all kinds of good works. Thus did 
God bless the example set by this poor, but 
pious family, and thus will he assuredly bless 
all those who weary not in well-doing, for the 
promise is sure, ‘“‘That in due time ye shall 
reap, if ye faint not.”— Youth’s Magazine. 
ATRIOTS AND TRAITORS.—The following 
new Card Portraits are now ready. Price, 


single copy, Ten cents; or 20 copies for One Dol- 
lar; or five for Twenty-five cents. 
Patri 


riots. 
Gen. FRANKLIN, Gen. JAMESON, 
Gen. RICHARDSON, Com. DUPONT, 
Capt. WILKES, 


Gen. McDOWELL. 
tors. 
BEN. McCULLOCH, 


JOHNSON, 
Gen. FLOYD, Gen. TWIGGS. 
List of Portraits already published : 
triots. 
George Washington. General Dix. 
Gen. Winfield Scott. Colonel Duryea. 
‘McClellan. Corcoran. 
Burnside. J. K. Murphy. 
Butler. “Baker. 
~Anderson. Ccchrane. 
“« Banks. Abraham Lincoln. 


“ Sprague—Gov. R. I.Secretary Gideon Welles. 
ss Lyon. Hon. J. Holt. 

“ Sigel. “ Steph. A. Douglass. 
‘¢ Fremont. Thos. Francis Meagher. 
“ Rosencranz. Hon. Henry Wilson. 


“ Heintzelman. F. P. Blair. 
“ Blenker. Col. Lee, 20th Mass. Reg. 
Traitors. 


Jeff. Davis. 
Alexander H. Stephens. ‘ 
Ex-Senator Mason. 

Slidell. 
General McDufiie. 

This is a most unique and original publication 
of lifelike Minature Portraits, just large enough to 
enclose in acommon letter envelope, for satistying 
the curiosity of distant friends, or to ornament a 
photograph album. They are executed with 
marked ability, and form a collection in memory 
of these times, when each day brings forth its fa- 
vourite, or its criminal. 

The collection is increased every week by ad- 
ditional Portraits of interesting personages. 3 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
pee — 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 


OR THE HOLIDAYS. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
AT VERY LOW PRICES, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
H. N. THISSELL, 
No. 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
t 


General Beauregard. 
A. 8. Johnson. 
Lee. 


Hardee. 


dec 1 


HE DEPOSITORY OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA BIBLE SOCIETY—Corner of Wal- 


nut and Seventh Streets, Philadelphia.—This is 


always supplied with a Jarge assortment of Bibles 
and Testaments, comprising the Publications of 
the American Bible Society, and the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, which are sold at very low 
prices. 

Psalms, Proverbs, and Gospel of St. John, in 
separate Books. 

Sunday-schools supplied with the Plainly 
Bound Bibles and Testaments, at less than the 
Manufacturing Cost. 

Orders to be addressed to 
JOHN P. RHOADS, 
dec 14—2t Bible House, Philadelphia. 
EW HOLIDAY 


BOOKS 
Just Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


THE BOOK OF ONE HUNDRED PICTURES. 
Embracing Home and Country Scenes, Travels 
by Sea and Land, In and Out of School, The 
Scriptures, &c. 18mo. Cloth, 25 cents. 

SISTER ALICE’S STORIES. Containing the 
Fifteen Stories which Sister Alice told her Lit- 
tle Brother Johnny. With an Engraving to 
Each. 18mo. Cloth, 30 cents. 

THE CHILD’S “HOME GUARD.” Quarto, 
Large Type, and Splendidly Illustrated. 25 cts. 
THE HOLIDAY SCRAP-BOOK. Quarto, Large 
‘Type, and Engravings. For Children. 25 cts. 
WINSIDE FARM; or, The Story of the Spensers. 
18mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 

MY BROTHER BEN. A very Interesting Story, 
Showing the Power of a Consistent Life to Win 
Confidence. 18mo. With Engravings. 30 cts. 

SURE GUIDE FOR LITTLE FOOTSTEPS. A 

New Text-Book. Cloth, 10 cents. 

THE INFANT NATURALIST; or, Natural His- 
tory Illustrated. 32no0. Done up in Various 
Forms. 

WHICH WAY? or, What Loving Ways will Do 

to Reform the Vicious. 18mo. Cloth. 

MINERAL RICHES OF THE EARTH. 18mo. 

Cloth. Profusely Illustrated. 50 cents. 
Published and for sale by the 


y 
THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 


No. 1122 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

No. 599 Broadway, New York. 

No. 141 Washington street, Boston. 
dec 14—3t 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—A Monthly 
Periodical, 16 pages, 4to, published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, for 
Teachers, Parents, and all who are engaged, or 
interested in the Religious Training of the Young. 
Terms, only 25 cents perannum. Sample Co- 
pies furnished, and Subscriptions received at the 
HOME DEPOSITORY, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
No. 14) Washington Street, Boston. 
nov 23—5t 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CHestNnuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
SIX NEW BOOKS, AND THE ALMANAC 
FOR 1862. 


THE EXILES OF MADERIA. By the Rev. 
W. M. Blackburn, Erie, Pennsylvania. Small 
12mo, pp. 216. Price 50 cents. Postage 10 cts. 
The work of the gospel in Maderia, from 1838 

to 1850, has been called “the greatest fact of 

modern missions.” Its history shows what Ro- 
manists can do, and what Bible-readers can suffer 
in the nineteenth century.’ 

THE PRESBYTERIAN ALMANAC FOR 1862. 
Illustrated. Price 6 cents, or $4 per hundred. 
Postage 1 cent. 

FOR THE YOUNG. 

A LITTLE BOOK FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
About the Book of Books: 18mo. Two Illustra- 
tions oa 72. Price15 cents. Postage 3 cts. 

THE LITTLE BROWN BIBLE. By the Author 
of “Mary Humphrey,” “ Walter Stockton,” &c. 
18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 179. Price 25 
and 30 cents. Postage 6 cents. 

A very interesting volume. 

ELLIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two IIlustra- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

. Postage 7 cents. 

JEANNIE’S SCRAP-BOOK. 18mo. Two IIlus- 
trations. Pp. 216. Price 25 and 30 cents. 
Postage 7 cents. 

JOHNNY WRIGHT. The Boy who Tried to do 
Right. By the Author of “ Little Bob True,” 
&c. 18mo. Two Illustrations. Pp. 300. Price 
35 and 40 cents. Postage 9 cents. ~ 

The Board have also prepared a 
SOLDIER’S LIBRARY OF 70 VOLUMES. 

Price $15 cash, and other Publications suitable 

and useful for distribution among Soldiers and 

Sailors. Among which are— 

The Soldier's Pocket-Book. In English and 

German. Each 5 cents. | 
The Soldiers’ Series of Tracts. 10 cents. 

Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
dec 14—4t Business Correspondent. 


EYSTONE COAL OIL.—A very superior ar- 
K ticle of Coal Oil for burning in lamps, and 
for lubricating machinery, equal to any made in 
this country, is being constantly by 

Joun K. WALLACE, 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 
his 


at 

Keystone Coal Oil Works, 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 
street, Philadelphia. Also Paraffine, Benzine, 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. jan 7—12m 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 

have constantly for sale at their old established 

Foundry their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 

demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 

tations, &c., mounted in the most approved and 

substantial manner with their new nted yoke 

and other improved mountings, and warranied in 

every particular. For information in regard to 

keys, dimensions, mountings, warrantee, &c., send 
fora Circular. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
mar 30—ly® West Troy, New York. 


Church Decoration, gat 


December 21, 1861. 


STANDARD GIFT BOOK, 


IN NEW STYLES, AND AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Pusiissep Day, 
By C. SCRIBNER, 124 Grand street, New York, 


FOLK-SONGS., 
In Morocco, full gilt, $6.50. 
In half Morocco, smooth gilt top, $6. 
The most superb Book of the Season, and ai a lower 
price than ever offered before. 


FOLE-SONGS, 


THE POPULAR HEART. 

Wira Uewarp or Sixty 
Exquisite 1n Desien Execution. 
Fac-Similes of the Original Autograph Copies of 
Fifteen Famous Poets, Y Hoop (“ The Song of 
the Shirt”), Tennyson, Brrast, Leica Hust, 
Loverettow, Barry Homes, 
Parnes (“ Home, Sweet Home”), 
Warrttier, Lowgit, Ener- 
son, Wituis and 
contributed to this Work, by the 
Poets or their Friends. 

In one volume, Royal Octavo, printed on the finest 
tinted paper, at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

The designs exhibit rare beauty and origipality. 
Among the Artists are: 


Caurca, Hut, McDonovag, 
Merrent, Eastman, Barry, 
MeLenay, Henyessy, JOHNSON, 
Ertinag, Nast, 
Kenserrt, Boveaton, Hoppin, 
McEnrsz, Darury, Parsons, 


and others. 

“ question, the handsomest and 
mos ul volume ever ced in America.— 
The Atlantic Monthly. — 

“It is the most unique, exquisite, and valuable 
ewe — produced in this country.”—Har- 
3 Weekly. 

For all Booksellers. 

e nt by mail or express, expenses paid b 
receipt of of the ¥ 
ec — 


ONEY FROM THE ROCK. 
Choice Selections from the Holy Scriptures; 
or, Honey from the Rock. With an Appropriate 
Verse from the Psalms of David, Compiled for 
each Day in the Year. 32mo. 25 cents. 
fr Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 
Published by : 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
ome 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


dec 1 


AGIC LANTERNS FOR SUNDAY. 
SCHOOL LECTURERS, FOR CUL- 
LEGES, AND PRIVATE FAMILIES —Paint- 


] ings on Scriptures, Temperance, and Astronomy, 


in great Variety. War Scenes of the 
Rebellion, Two Hundred Different Views. 
*,* Catalogues furnished gratis by 
estnut s i ia. 
reet, Philadelphia 


ALTIMORE BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
NEW BOOKS! 
From the 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
and other Publishing Associations, and from 
Evangelical Publishers; are Received ag soon 
as Issued, and sold at the Lowest Price! 
Parents, Teachers, and Friends may rest 
assured that the Choicest Collection which the 
times furnish will be provided, from which to 
select Presents for 
THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS! 
In the Department of 
JUVENILE GIFT-BOOKS, 
the Collection will be Uusurpassed. 
THE MARYLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
EVANGELICAL BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 73 West Fayette street, Baltimore. 


8. B. Brackett, Agent. 
dec 7—3t 8. Guireau, Secretary. 


P HOTOGRAPH ALBUMS.—A Complete 
Assortment, holding from Twelve to Une 

Hundred Pictures, and in every Variety of 

Mounting. Cartes d’ Visite for the same. ‘ 
For sale by | 


present 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
924 Chestnut street Philadelphia. 
ec 7— 7 


NTERPRISE REWARDED.—AIl the Publi- 
cations of the Editor of Hall's Journal of 
Health ne a year; No. 42 Irving Place, New 
York), Fifteen in number, price “hu7 bound in 
Muslin, for Thirty-four new Subscribers; $5 extra 
if the Books are presented toa Clergyman. Or 
$125 in cash for Three Hundred new Subscribers 
by February Ist next. dec 14—2t* 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
for their Orders. sep 2l1—ly 


has removed to the South-east. Corner 
and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 
his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 

Goods carefully packed for the country, and 
forwarded. may li—tf 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 

prepared to show our Friends the best 

and most varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 

ing ever offered in the City, all bought exclu- 

sively for Cash, which enables us to sell at prices 

to suit the emergencies of the times, and there- 

fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 
ment heretofore so kindly extended us. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 2—ly Philadelphia, 


EALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE OR 
MONEY.—The January and February 
Numbers of Hail’s Journal of Health ($1 a year; 
No. 42 Irving Place, New York), contains Sixty- 
two one page Tracts on the Nature and Unmedi- 
cined treatment of Catarrh, Constipation, Dys- 
pepsy, Eyesight, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, Sleeplessness, Sour Stomach, Cold Feet, 
Corns, Inverted Toe nails, &c. dec 14—2t* 


ENRY ©. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
- PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


. FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829, 


The undersigned, having resumed the: entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 
vour to serve them with courtesy and fidelity. 

july 20—tf H. C. BLAIR. 


eS: CHU RCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
hered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ears’ experience in Decorating, Enlarging, an 
Building. Sent free by 
D’ORSAY, 


STANL 
No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
: N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN- 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8. Earte & Son—WNo. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
por ga Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
it Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phila. 
— and No. 630 Broadway, New York, 
y 


WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN & CO. 


TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifiy Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their pa 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do.,75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance, 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 

With an additional copy to the agent, 

Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
ear, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
7” The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, — 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


$45.00 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN POEMS, MADE FOR. 


R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 
Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for rag Use, 
Gluus 
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